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pera—Xt THE MEETING OF THE BROTHERS | 
a most [By Mrs Hemans.} 
that we Ilis early days 

observa Were with him in his heart. —I erdswort/ 

‘The voices of two forest boys 
peeeeees In years when hearts entwine 
Had fill’d with childhood’s merry noise i 

ing from A valley of the Rhine. 
“1 Oct.19 To rock and stream that sound was know? 
ay, 4 “ol Gladsome as hunter’s bugle tone. 

a 2, The sunny taughter of their eyes 

16, “ 1g There had each vineyard seen ; 

a, “ 3}. Upevery cliff whence eagics rise 

- 1, Dec @ Their bounding step had been ; 

- “46 Ay ! their bright youth a glory threw 

af, Qi O'er the wild place wherein they grew 
; ers Me but this, as day-spring's flush, was bric: 

16, “1, ' As early bloom or dew ;— 

24, “ 2} las! ‘tis but the witaer’d leaf 
ne 1, Oct. . That wears the enduring hue 

a s ‘Those rocks along the Rhine’s fair shore 

pee Might girdle in their world no more 


B. Marsha!! 


‘or now on Manhood’s verge they sioo: 
» and Sam! 


Aud heard Lif-’s thrilling call, 
As ifa silver clarion woo’d 

‘l'o some high festival ; 
— And parted as young Brothers part, 
With love in each unsullied,heart. 


ne, Win. an 5 


jailing from 


Ther parted-—saon the paths divide 
yndon. e Wherein our steps were one, 
ine Zo, Oct. * ai ; ; an 
sly 25, Nov.2, Like river-branches, far and wide 
ay mn Ps ° , 
ug.25, Deco Disseveriug as they run, 


ep. 20, Jan. = 
on, thirty fics 
On. 7 

-t New York, 


And making strangers in their course 

Of waves thet had the same bright source 

Met they no more 7—once more they me 
Those kindred hearts and true ! 

‘was ona field of Death, where yet 
The battlethunders flew, 

Though the fierce day was well 

And the red sunset smiled its last 
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But asthe combat closed, they found 
For tender thoughts a space, 

And ev’n upon that bloody ground 
Room for one brief embrace, 

(nd pour'd fortk on each other's neck 

Such tears as warriors need not check. 


tw 


‘he mists o’er boyhood’s memory spread 
All inelted with those tears ; 
The faces of the holy dead 
Lose as in vanish’d vears ; 
"The Rhine, the Rhine, the ever bless’ 


.¥ en higdge baal 
v York. Age Lifted its voice in each full breast 


— Agents, Cras 
ents ut Havre, ~ 


Oh! was it thena time to dic? 
it was '!—that not in \ 
Che soul of Childhood's parity 
And peace might turn again 
\ ball swept forth—"twas guided we!l— 
Ueart unto heart those brothers tell. 


Vappv, yes, happy thus te go! 
. e ried t 
Bearing from Earth away 
\fections gifted ne’er to know 
g 
A shadow-—a decay, 
passiirg touch of change or chill, 
\ breath of aught whose breath can kill 
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are exceetlins.’ 
_ Every comto 
d unremisticg 4 
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2, will be expect’: 
quisument ts ms 
pon a new term! 
o continue throut 
ror, or his Agel! 
M. D. Propritto 
_ 9, ia the Marly 
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Southera Mails \nd they between whose sever'd souls 
Jiyered te sudsct Uncee in close union tied, 
lication. \ gult is set, a current rolls 
s, Por " to divi 

ee ae Put For ever to div ide ,— 
7 =" ne 
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For the tale on which this little poem is founded, see “ L’Her- 


mite en Ltaie.”’ 
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ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, 

} storv Waich marks the reign of William the Conqueror 
ve select tie seenes before the Synod assembled to deprive the Saxor 
Bishop of Worcester of his mitre. 

On the lay on which the synod was held, the whole population o 
Westminter, and (notwithstanding the distance between the tw: 


Aa Li 4 


Abbey 


a Tt Ay eae ve. 
a at) vy] 2. 1 @ {) BA RINGERS 
| an extraordinary sensation. 


i the Saxons. 


| was overwhelmingly poweriul. 


| tween these irreverent sentinels. 
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CARY 26, 18as. 


—— OPPOSITE THE MER- 
CHANTS’ & CHANGE. 
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@ Norman, had sprevd farand wide, aud bad created 
The Bishop wis almost idelized among 
llis virtues were Humerous, his liberality of an extent 
corresponcent to the princely revenues with which he was endowed ; 
and although he was reputed to be an indifferent scholur, hiseloquence 
Ile had moreover, enjoyed t! 


pastoral staff to 


i@ €s- 


| pecial favour of the late King Edward the Confessor; who, alliough 
' slighted and NEelected in his life-time, was after ifs death remember- 
‘ed with the utmost affection and veneration by his people, and even 


canshized by the Pope. As the Bishop moved through the crowd 
colleeted outside the Abbey, clad in his episcopal robes, and bearing 
his silver staff ia his band, the multitude knelt down reverently be- 
fore him, and bowed their heads to receive his blessing. The soldiers, 


} wha guarded the entrance to the Abbey, received him very differ- 


ently. Although they bowed their heads and crossed themselves 
when a Norman preiate passed, they remained as immoveable as 
statues when any one of the few Saxons, whostill retainedthat cig 
nity, entered the sacred edifice. Wrulstan, however. ouly grasped 
his staff more resolutely, and trod with a firmer step as he moved be- 
An expression ef applause which 
burst from the multitude as he entered the Abbey, was instantly si- 
leneed by the uplifted spears of the soldiers; and then a tumuit o! 
anxious and half-suppressed whispering pervaded the dense and rap- 
idivlacreasing crowd. 

Before the high altar, and near the tomb of Edward the Confes- 
sor, was erected a throne of great splendour and magnificence, une | 
der asuperb canopy of siate. On it sat aman apparently aboat five 
and-thirty years of age holding a sceptre in his hand, withthe diacem 
of Ragland on his head, and surrounded with all the insignia of roy~| 
alty. Without these extrinsic symbols of his rank, however, the! 
lichtaimg glance of his keen blue eye, the haughty but majestic lott | 
nes¢gtbis brow, and the imperious stile with. which bis lip was curl-- 


ed, galfE¢iently indicated William the Conqaerer. On his rig 


on & se&mesome what lower, sat Lanfrangic.a Milanese Mowkywhe bad livete dty a severe yl Witty expnge 


been recently elevated tothe primacy, and who by virtue of his dis- | ple to sacrifice principles, teelings 
’ IC] ’ sings, 


tinguished station, presided over the synod. Several bishops, abbots, 
and other dignitied ecclesiastics, including Rebert of Orleans, sat | 
around him. The Baron Fitzwalter, and other Norman lords, stood 


on the left hand of the monarch ; who,as Wulstnn entered, and bow- } 


ed before the royal presence stooped down and conversed for a few | f 


seconds with the primate. 

*VWulstan, sometime Bishop of Worcester,” said Lanfranek 
am commanded by our Sovereign Lord King William, to inform you 
that he kas been pleased to remove you fromthe station which you 
| have sojong unworthily occupied, seeing that you are an unlearned 
‘and foolish person, ignorant of the French language, and wholly in- 

capable either to instruct the Church or counse! the King. J, there- 
fore, cali upon you to deliver up you pastoral ring and staff, that l 
may give it to him whom the King has been pleased to nominate as 
” 
| your sueeessor 

Wulgan drew himself up proudly to reply, and his-tall form and 
sinewy limbs seemed to expand to colossal dimensions as he spake : 
“Eknow, Lord Archbishop,” he said “that Lam entirely unlit and 


en 
aa 


unworthy of sv high a station, being undeserving of the honour, and | 


nnequai to the task; and yet [ think it unreasonable that you should 
deman! that staff of me which | never received from you. Low- 
ever, insome measure, § submitto your sentence, and will resign that 
staif; but I consider it just to make that resignation to none other 
than King Edward the Holy Confessor, who conferred it on me.’ 
, ‘Thus ending, he rose, and crossed the charch towards King Edward's 
tomb. 
| would thy insolence Iéad thee!) Wutlstan heeded not, and seemed 
not even to hear the indignant exclamation of the monarch; but ap- 
' proaching the tomb, he knelt down before it and said: * Phou know- 
est, O holy King! that with much unwillingness, and even by force. 
was I constrained to take this office upon me; for neither the desire 


of the prelates, the petitions of the monks, nor the voice of the no- | 
But now be- | 


bility prevailed, till thy commands weve laid upon me. 
hold, there are a new King afd new Lords; and a new Bishop pro- 
uounces a new sentence. ‘Thee they accuse of fondness for making 
me a bishop, and me of assurance for consenting to become one.— 
| Nevertheless, not unto them, but unto thee will L resign my staff.” 
Thus saying, he rose, and striking his staff with extraordinary force 
and violence on the tomb, it penetrated above an inch into the solid 
| stone, and remained there fixed. The King, who had risen from his 
|throne, ou perceiving the impassioned gestures of Wulstan, sunk 
| back into it again, with a smile of contempt, when he saw his passion 
jhad endedin a display so impotent. ‘If.’ he said, ‘the wounded 
| vanity of the old dotard can be thus alleviated, be it evenso. My 
| good Lord Robert of Orleans, pluck, I pray thee, that episcopal staff 
away and keep it for thy pains,’ 
The Norman monk descended from his seat, and proceeded with 
| alacrity to seize upon the symbol of his new honours; but he might 
| as easily with his single arm have uprooted the oak from its firm foun- 


of Wulstan had planted it. ‘Death!’ cried the King, foaming with 


| 


1| passion, ‘have our Norman prelates such girlish muscles, that they | which Sam, whose biblio 
|cannot unseat the planting of that old driveller’s arm. My Lord | fined tohis 


f| Archbishop bring me the staff !” 


} 
>| 


‘he King, w tha mixture 





rht hand 


‘] 


| ence is her wealth, and where a thousand paths to that wealth lie 


‘Bold traitor!’ said the King, ‘art thou mad? or whither | 


| dations. as have removed the staff from the place in which the Laid 


tae’ af | : Lanfranck,a man apparently of superiér strength to Wulstan, and | cription well suited to 
cities) of London also, seemed to be assembled in the vicinity of the | of fewer years. then approached the totb. 


‘ ; ae but his efforts were as not for that of a Very studious man, 
rye rumour thet Wulstan had been summoned to resign his | unavailing as those of hid brother monk 


of wonder and contémpt in his countenance, derided theirimbecile 
eTorts. and at length, to punish their etfeminacy promised to confer 
the bishopric upon Which ever of the ecclesiastics could remove the 
sialf. "Die reverend fathers, one and all, laboured painfully, and no 
doubt with hearty gogd will, but all were at length obliged toabandon 
the task in despair. 

The King, incensed almost to madness, leaped from his throne, 
and approaching the tomab, seized the si! ver staff in his own Herculean 
grasp. It shook imshis sinewy hand, but to remove it from its place 
seormed impossible. ‘The big drops darted from his brow, and he gasp- 
ed for breath with the violence oi his exertions before le relinguish- 
ed his hold. 

Wulstan, who be@ resumed his seat, now again approached the 
tomb of King Edwas@}and taking the staff into his hand, removed it 
as easily as Sampsombroke his menacies. The whole assembly seem- 
ed panie-struck—for a moment they gazed on “in breathless silence, 
and then ‘a miracl@@ a miracle!’ was shouted out by every one pre- 
sent. Some of the populace, who had passed into the aisles of the 
Abbey. cried, ‘ Blessed be the memory ef good King Edward—hon 
pur to his servant Wolstan !’ and the cry was caught and echoed by 
the assembled crows without, until the arches of the Abbev rane 
with its reverberations. Ns , 

“The wiil of Heaven be done !”’ 
Wulstan ‘ 


your ha 


said the Conqueror approaeiting 
Keep, mY Lord of Worcester, the pastoral statf which 
ad has borge so lofg with honour, and may God pardon us 
for having listened £6 evil counsellors who weve plotting the destruc 


‘dion of one of his n@st faithful servants.” 


—<G> 
HERBERT MILT 
3 vols. i2mo. London, 
Tie mast lively and spirited of iis class, and written with a keen 
Ress oF Observation, a justness of remark, that show as nich know 
fete of human natare as of fashion. Many of these pages are de- 
c(that mania which tadaces peo 
and, harder still; prejadices, so 
that they may but —— not only what they are not, but what they 
have no right to be. No person in the present day seems satisfied 
with his own condition; the very streets and squares look contempt 
on cach other; and the respectable independence of middle life is 
fast becoming a kind of debatable ground, where no one cares to 
dwell. In acommerciat country like England, whose very exist 


ON. 


, ~ 
Hoy 1A 


open to all who have energy of head and hand to achieve them, thi 
enmeers OF Seen es Tae be less strictly defined than elsewhere. 
| and the consciousness of how much a man’s place in England de- 
pends on himseli must ever he a motive tor honourable exertion: but 
it is even amore nielaneholy than ludicrous reverse of the picture 
jto see the independent position exchanged for one of equivecn! 
| sufferance—to sec the wealth of honourable industry wasted in pur- 
suits whose folly is only equalled by their vanity—to see old habits 
renounced, old friends given up, and for what?—a name! The 
higherranks of our country ave an etd and noble rece: and a rash 
intruder on patrician ground is like a bold adventurer in fairy land— 
too apt, as the only mark of their favour, to bear about some ridicu. 
{ ahe v no ; Ore vn ™ - -% as * 
lous shadow flung upon him forever. But enough of remark, and 
| now for eniertaininent—to the book itself. 
\ { Pa “Ly ? Di er.—*'Fhis cent? P ce ° 
| A Parvenu’s Dinner us gentleman, Mr. Samuel Silverton 
| or Sham Siivertoe, as he was familiarly called by his friends, was 
t mie af , es ne - 4 4 i : 
| one of that sinart race of young men who have ouly sprung into os- 
| tensible existence within the last ten vears, before which period thev 
} had not attempted to gain a footing in the aristocratic v icinity of the 
| squares, being then content with shewinz themselves ona Sundey 
accineg the res 4 > weok with: . : ofa Maa 
jand passing the rest of the weg k within the circle of the city walls 
| Sam was a junior partner in a banking-house,—one of those amphi 
a creatures W ho, aiter passing their days in the east, amidst bills, 
| brokers, smoxe, and discounts, cenerally make their appearance 


4 5 
about bali-past five amongst the belles, beaux, d st, and splendour 01 
ary costume of young guards 


the west. Here they arrive in semi-milit 
men, and are more conspicuous even than those gentlemen for the 
; Sinartness of their cabriolets, the fine action of their horses. and the 
\ stiffness of their own ;—not to forzet the quantity of under-waistcoats 
| the length of their spurs, and the apparently painful tightness of theit 
| black stocks. Sam yielded in nothing to his brotherhood; the splen- , 
dour of whose small hotises,—of coarse west of Bond and south ot 
Oxford street,—the excellence of whose cooks, and the merit and 
variety of whose cellars render them so great an acquisition to the 
| fashionable part of the metropolis. To judge by their opera-boxes ; 
| their hunters, at Croydon or Salt-hill; their purchasing all the buhl, 
margueterie, and carving at Baldock’s; all the Dresden. Sev re, and 
; enamels at Jarman’s; all the or-moulu and bronzes at Fogg’s; their 
| bidding for all the best pictures at Christie's, and all the rare books at 
| Evans’s;—one has sufficient proof that theirs is the only career in which 
a man has any chance of enjoying the good things ofthis world, ere 
| he is too old tor any thing but Bath waters or Malvern air. * 
Le inner room, fitted up as a smal! library, contained a rare 
| collection of first editions, as well as Elzevirs, Alduses, Variorum, 
logical knowledge was pretty muth con: 
own vernacular, had commissioned Mr. Evans to purchase 
| for hing by the foot. 


ant 


pala 


. * 


Mr. Silverton’s taste for reading, but certainly 
it being morally tmpossible fo} 


,one to scat himself om amy of the latter, without falling asleep forty 


Here the tables and chairs were all of a des-* 





\ 
} 
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with. Mahogany cases, filled with maps, supplied the place of cor- 
uices to the walls. Globes crowned the book cases, together with 
mafble busts of eminent men, upon the pedestals of which Sam had 
predeatiy directed some symbolic mark to be engraved, in order that 

ve might not mistake Newton for Shakspeare, or Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel for the Chancellor, wi:en he acted as cicerone to his own 
rarities The splendid tables, inlaid with brass, were loaded with 
buhl inkstands, seals, trays, and all the other paraphernalia of a correc 
writing-table. ‘The chimaey-pieces sustained several rare phan 
of bronze, divided by a curious antique clock, over which was sus- 
petided the picture of avery beautiful woman, mysteriously veiled 
by a green silk curtain. ‘This was, in reality, the production of an 
eminent artist from the study of a Trastivirina; but Sam, when 
usked whom it was intended to represent, generally replied, with an 
attempt to blush, ‘Oh, pray do not ask me!’ In short, nothing could 
present a more delightiul picture of literary luxury than this apart- 
nent, where Sanvalways hurried to receive his visitors, though he 
rarely entered the room for any purpose but to place a book open on 
the stand, to make people belicve that he really not only could but 
did read. . he 4 

“It is but justice to Mr. Silverton to say, that whatever incongruity 
and disproportion he might havn evinced up-stairs, here every thing 


was in the perfection of good cooking and good taste, if L except the } 


inania of poor Sam for covering his walls with poriraits of dead wor- 
thies, who he swore were ancestors of his family, and which, mere 








than one of his guests had told htm, looked very much like eminent | 
- ' 


chinfney-sweeps or coal-heavers in their black dresses. * * 

* During the interregnum bewveen the first and second course, the 
conversation of the party, which had hitherto been principally con- 
fined to the discussion of the dishes, was now either devoted to the 
merits of the wine, which flowed, as usual, during this interval with 
greater rapidity, or was directed by the different personages in attack- 
ing each other in'that species of half-personal warfare, which is so 
* fashionable among the most correct set of men in town. Nor did the 

host neglect this opportunity of giving way to his favourite topic, 
which consisted of praising every thing in his own possession ; notan 
article,—potable. comestible, or ornamental,—escaped his laudatory 
remarks jeand his greatest vanity was shewn by stating the prices 
which eath article had cost him, amd this he always did, accompa- 
nied by his own regrets at his poverty preventing his.purchasing a 
greater quantity, or exhibiting greater splendour in his taste. — * This 

tudesheimer is fine,’ observed one of the guests; ‘is it 18087’ + 
beg your pardon,’ replied the host, ‘ it is Johanisberg of 11, warrant- 
sed. I paid seventeen shillings a bottle for it at Franktort.  ‘Trans- 


wee 





{of gold, and giving mea farewell embrace, 
| tent. 


She Aion. 


February 
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jack, which, by the by, was so constructed as almost to draw off the 
patient’s boot. as if one had been a needle and the other a loadstone, 
no item was omitted which could add to the splendid comfort of the 
guest, or exhibit Mrs. Bott’s magnificence.” 

As tlrese volumes are not yet published, we shall content ourselves, 
now, with this short sample of their ability. They are ascribed to 
Col. Leach, “every body’s Leach”—but to whomsoever we owe 
them, he is-a clever fellow. 


—— 
RICHARD PLANTAGENET. 


_ It was on this awful night (the night preceding the battle of Bos- 
worth Field) according to a letter which I have read from Dr. Thom- 
as Brett to Dr. William Warren, president of Trinity-hall. that the 
king took his last farewell in his tent of Richard Plantagenet, his 
natural son, who himself thus describes that interview. ‘I was 
boarded with a Latin schoolmaster, without knowing who my pa- 
rents were, till I was fifteen or sixteen years old; only a gentleman 
who acquainted me he was no relative of mine, came once a quarter 
and paid for my board, and took care tu sce that I wanted for no- 
thing. One day this gentleman took me and carried me to a great fine 
house, where I passed through several stately rooms, in one of which 
he left me. bidding me stay there ‘Then a man richly dressed, with 
a star and garter, came to me, asked me some questions, talked kind- 
ly to me, and gave me some money. ‘Then the fore-mentioned gen- 
tleman returned, and condueted me back to my school. 

“ Some time after, the same gentleman came to me again witha 


| horse and proper accoutrements, and told me I must take a journey 
| with him-into the country. We went into Leicesiershire, and came to 
| Bosworth field, and [ was carried to King Richard’s tent. 
| embraced me and told me I was his son. 


| morrow [ must fight for my erown. Andassure yourself if I lose that 


The King 
‘But child,’ said he ‘to- 


I will loose my life too: but Lhope fo preserve both. Do you stand on 


| yonder hill where you may see the battle out of danger.and when I 
| have gainedthe vietory, come to me ; I will then own you to be mine, 
| and take care of you. 


| battle, then shift as well as you can, and take care to let no one 
{ 


But if L should beso unfortunate as to lose the 


know that Lam your father; forno merey will be shown to any one 
so nearly related to me.’ The King then presented me with a purse 
dismissed me from his 
I followed the King’s directions; and when I saw the battle 
lost and the king killed, I hastened back to London, sold my horse 
and fine clothes ; and the better to conceal wyself from all suspicion 
of being son tu a king, and that I might have the means te live by 


: ieee my honest labour, I put myself apprentice to a bricklayer. But hav- 
port-duty and other expenses included, | may say you drink it at | y : our, I put mys DI af 


about twenty-seven shillings per bottle.’ ‘Ident think it dear!’ ex- 
claimed another,’ have yon much of it? Ishould like to get some 
uncommonly,” ‘Unfortunately,’ rejoined Silverton, ‘{ merely pur- 
chased a few dozens; though it is not much money, vet we poor cit- 
izens must be economical.’ » Where did yer get this champagne?’ 
demanded another ‘Itis rather-too sweet.’ * Sweet!’ exclaimed 
the host; it’s some of the dryest wine in London. It’s extremely eu- 
rious; I got six cases as a particular favour: the remainder of the 
parcel was purchased for the emperor.’ ‘I should have thought this 
had been destined for the same purpose,’ observed Alfred coolly: at 
the same time overturning a glass of Sauterne. upon which Sam per- 
ticularly piqued himself, into the cooler at his side. «It tastes much 
more like imperial cerlaine,’ added a young nobleman who sat nest 
‘ohim. ‘Well, then,’ said Silverton, + Will you do me the plea- 


. : ie  < onet steed | ven 
sure, Lord Ernest, of taking a glass of this with me!’ «V'll drink one,’ | 
| any one. 


rejoined his Lordship; ‘but I am not aware that one takes any 
thing but physic or leaps.’ -Thatisto say, when your horse, or ra- 
ther you friend’s, does not take the latter without you,’ observed an- 
other of the party, Lord Ernest being much more famed for his pre- 
cision, and his purism in conversation, than his. skill in facing a 
wook or topping a wali fence. 


rist. 


you?’ 
ach, orarun of ifl-luck! Fil try the Chambertio, if gou please.’ 

Alas! efter ail this, the unfortunate, thongh he has given the 
dinner to propitiate them, gets black-balled by bis own fricnds at 
White's. 


” 


A bed-room at another's Country Residence.—“ Herbert was usher- 


ed by his host into the apartment majestically called the state-room, 


in that part of the building yclept the Bachelor’s Bower, by Miss 
Botts in opposition to another corridor destined for the ladies, which 
His aitention was | 
particularly drawn bv his host to the various luxsuries-and comforts 
which filled the chamber. ‘My wife has done it, han’t she, Colonel? 
Here’s a lot of this here jimcracks’, exclaimed the guide, pointing to 
the different, almost essential accessories to a modern man’s toilette: 
‘she says no one can’t do without em; i’cod I have though, all my 


went by the appellation of the Maiden’s Alcove. 


* Then will you drink some Hermit- 
, * « . . ? » . 

age,’ rejoined the host, yielding to the Jesson of the noble grammarian. 
‘One drinks porter, tea, and Asane,’ rejoined the imperturbable pu- 


| 


| 


| 


} 
) 
| 


: | supra ex registro de Easiwe!l sub 1559. 
‘Well, then,’ answered Samuel, who dreaded lest he should be | supra ex registro de Easiwetl sub 155 
black-balled if he thwarted his guest, ‘ will youhave some of that by | 


ing a competent skill in the Latin tongue, I was unwilling to lose it; 
and having an inclination also to reading, and no delight in the con- 


versation of those Lam obliged to work with, I generally spend all! 


the time I have to spare in reading by myself.” 

The letter says, “* When Sir Thomas Moyle built Eastwell House, 
near London, about the year 1544, he observed his chief bricklayer, 
whenever he left off work, retired witha book. Sir ‘Thomas had 


curiosity to knew what book the man read, but was some time be- | 


fore he could discover it; he still putting the book up if any one 
came toward him. However, at last, Sir Thomas surprised him, 
and snatched the book fram him, and looking into it found it to be 
Latin. He then examined him, and finding he pretty well understood 
that language, he inquired how he came by his learning. Hereupon 


}the man toid him, as he had been a good master to him, he would | 
ture to irust him witha secret he had never before revealed to 
Sir Thomas said * You} 
are now old and almost past your labour; I will give you the run- 
He answered, ‘ Sir, you 
have a numerous family; 1 have been used to live retired, give me 
leave to build a house of one room for myself in such a field, and 
Sir Thomas gran- 
\ ted his request, he built bis house, and there continued to his death. 


He then related the above story. 


ning of my kitchen as Jong as vou live.’ 


\ there, with your good leave, I will live and die.’ 


house stood. 
| told me in the year 1720.” 
Genius. 
| Ge ~ 
NAPOLEON. 





| The reception of the Portrait of Young Napoleon by his Father, on | 
ihe Eve of the Battle of Mescow.—I will spare you the details of my 
‘long journey. I set out, carrying with me the portrait of the beauti- | 
From St. Cloud, till L reached the head-quarters, I found | 


ful infant. 


\the road covered with soldiers, walking singly or in companies;: all the a 
| wounded men going into their houses, prisoners under escort, regi- | wood 
iments of artillery, and all sorts of equipages; m short, a continual | 





covering or coffin, the body was found wrapped in folds of linen, a 
part of which 1 have in my possession, comprising every kind of ban- 
dage known or used by modern surgeons, or practitioners of other 
days. Around its feet was a swathe about the width of a hand, of 
many yards in length. 'The whole of the enclosing cloths weighing 
25lbs. ‘The amazing art with which this mummy was enclosed in 
its various wrappings, would, according to the doctor, puzzle the 
most accomplished medical man in Europe of the present day to 
equal. Mummies hitherto have been found merely cried skeletons ; 
but this remarkable and curiously preserved subject bad not only 
flesh, sinews, &c. but some of the joints were absolutely pliable 
The face was covered with a mask of a kind of bitumen, by which 
the nese was flattened; the teeth appeared perfect. On opening the 
skull, the whole of the ¢erebra were found removed, but the mem- 
brane on which it rested remained entire ; which plainly proved no 
corrosive injectment had been used, as that which would have de- 
stroyed the brain, must have also injured the supporting membrane. 
Here we have a striking proof of the consumate art of the ancients. 
No surgical ski!l of the present boasted age,—full of quackery and 
ephemeral pretensions,—could extract the cerebellum without injury 
to the membrane ; therefore, this must have been a wonderful opera- 
tion, totally lost to the sapience of the present day. 

An injectment had been however used, which ran ronnd the whole 
of the inner part of the head ; as a black substance, which must have 
been a liquid, and strongly injected, had forced its way through the 
sutures, and was plainly visible. ‘The tongue remained, and the va- 
cum between the roof and the upper part of the tongue was filled 
with cloth. No incision appeared in the abdomen. The integv- 
ments were perfect. The pericardium adhered to the heart, and the 
heart, and the diaphragm was discernable: part of the kidneys with 
a fragment of the bladder remained, and the mamma, though length- 
ened, were perfect. ‘The doctor then proceeded to prove, by ana- 
logical, or comparative anatomy, that this Egyptian mummy was a 
female; that she had been married, and the mother of children ; 


| likewise the age at which she died, and the disease which caused her 


death. Froin the formation of the head, and the Leight ot the body, 





| Richard Plantagenet was buried the 22nd day of December, anno ut 
This is all the register men- 
tions of him, so that we cannot say whether he was buried a 

'charch or churchyard: ver ts there pow any other memorial of him 
“Have! responded the other, ‘one has the gout, the tooth-/ Fe ptm Sa in the family, and somes little marks where his 
This story my tate lord, Heneage Earl of Winchelsea 
Thus lived and died in low and poor ob- 
segrity, the only remaining son of Richard IlME!—Tale of a Medern 





life.” “Nasty fellow! thought Herbert to himself. ‘I never wanted | bustle: it seemed as if France, Germany, Italy, Prussia, Poland, and | 
none of ‘em, all stuff, all Betty Martin! Why, I ean put my dres- Spain had given each other the rendezvous on this narrow passge. 
sing thingyin a nutshell; I can dress myself any time in three mi- | A a rn ee — vse ot = nen ges ho 
nl " « Beast’ o euest. ‘ » two. three. crack with | Cumberec © year ol the army; and it was not without dilbeiity | 
son Sidney, who says no gentleman can put on his neek-hankecher, | the morning, after travelling thirty-seven days, J delivered to bin 
without risking failures, under twenty minutes. Now, as I said, if a \the dispatches | had received from the empress, and inquired his | 
man of business wants al! that time io turn out, whv there’d be fail- | Wishes concerning the portrait of his son. I thought that, being the 
ures enough, I take it :’ and then chuckling at hisown joke, he re- | eve of a great battle which he bad so longed for, he would delay for 
tired to, what he called, whisp himself over. To do Mr. Doubiggen | some days opening the case whieh contained this portrait. J was 
justice, nothing had been omitted by him which could tend to the | mistaken; eager to enjoy the sight of a person so dear to his heart, 
luxury of the inhabitants of this apartment, thouch Mrs. Botts’ ridi-| he ordered me to bring it to his tent immediately. age the 
culous love of ostentation was visible every where. The bed of| ie cannot express the pleasure he experienced at the sight of it. 
polished mahogany, a la Francaise en battear a colounes dores, was, The regret that he coutd not press his son to his heart alone detracted 
almost concealed by a coverlet of purple silk, fringed with silver, from so sweet an enjoyment. His eyes expressed real tenderness 
and ornamented In its centre with the Botts’ arms. ‘Che curtains, of | Hé called all the officers of his househoid, and all the generals who 
the same colour and material, lined with ponceau, and surmounted | Waited at some distance to receive his orders, that they might share 
hy a plume of oe feathers, from the centre of which peeped the | Me meageescetg be hich — his —— 0 pecere 1 said ie 
family crest, a full moo rit > ‘Nikil Sibi?!) The ward-; MY Son was filteen, selleve me, he himself would he here in the 
robes, commodes, rer) Tiina cethemveded ote the bed, Preah | midst of so many brave men in place of his portrait.” A moment 
ing in all the pride of or-molu and varnish. ‘The dressing-table, with | fier he added, « This portrait is admirable.” He had it placed on a| 
its cover bordered with lace, and collected round the looking-glass | Chair outside his tent, in order that the soldiers and officers of his 
by bouquets of purple and ponceau ribands, was strewed with sundry | guard might see it, and thence derive fresh courage. It remained in 
richly eut glass facons filledwith rose, elder, and Cologne water. Ia} that situation all day. E 
the centre of the room was placed a rosewood table, bearing the ne-| _M. Gerard made a copy of this beautiful work, and exhibited it 
cossary apparatus for writing; consisting of a sumptuously bound | the same year in the Museum. This portrait wes perfectly engraved. 
blotting-book, every species of coloured paper, embossed with Cu-| Phe young infant is represented as haif lying in his cradle playing | 
pids, hearts, and flowers: perfumed sealing-wax ; cameo wafers; gold | With a little globe and sceptre. , a? 
sand, green tapers, in mother-of-pearl candlesticks; and bundles of] . During the emperor’s residence at the kremlin, his son was placec | 
geals engraved with ‘ Hazledown Hall," or tender mottos. Near{ it his bed-room. I know not where it is now. 
that stood a chaise longue, with a reading. stand affixed, on which re-| . I found Napoleon quite well; he appeared to me exactly the same | 
posed a huge volame of an illuminated Bible; whilst a small book-|i@ mind and body, and not in the slightest degree inconvenienced by 
case, on either side the door, Was filled with Walter Scott, Byron, | the tatigues of so rapid and complicated an invasion.—Private A 
and Moore. The implements dedicated to ablution were of the | dotes of Forciga Courts. 
most splendid Worcester porcelain, of every possible shape and con- | Sp ged 
trivance, attended by the most costly crystal goblets and decanters, | 1 MUMMY. 
and surrounded with a profusion ©: almond-paste, herrion-powder, | 
and seemted wash-balls; not to forget a huge pile of towels, which 
might have served a moderately clean German ‘aron for two years 
ue least; and a Psyche swinging ina corner, in which the son of| sy Granville, on an Egyptian mummy. This mummy was enclosed 
Gaunt might have admired him-elf at full length. In short, from the | in a case similar to those in the British Museum, highly finished and 
superiuous silver kettle of hot water, down to the necessary boot-’ profusely cruamented with bierogliphics. On removing the exterior 


nec. 


When last in London, I was introduced to the lectures civen at the 
Royal Institution: and I cannot exnress to you how highly I was 








which was exactly the same as that of the Venus de Medicis, while 
every part was in the most delicate, just, and exquisite proportion, 
ithe doctor asserted that this mummy must have been an Pgyptian 
| Venus! Or more strictly speaking, according to the doctor's theory, 
\that she was of the beautiful race which anciently inhabited the vi- 
| cinity of Mount Caucasus. This discovery, be niaintained, com- 
| pletely overthrew the theory, of most of our antiquaries, now univer- 
|sally received ;—namely, that the ancient Egyptians were a colony 
lof Ethiopians, who originally crossed the Indian sea from the east. 
| In this, however, I think the doctor to have completely failed; for 
‘this once enchanting beauty might have becn imported as a slave, or 
,2 bride to some Egyptian prince or noble personage, from Caucasus, 
jor from Scythia or Greece; and therefore. ag an individual, cannot 
| possibly go one step towards proving that the ancient Egyptians were 
| not of the Ethiopian or Indian race, any more than the perfection of 
beauty and symmetry of shape in this mummy Veuus—this belle iderl 
| of two thonsand years ago,—ean be a criterion or standard by which 
to judge of all the Egyptian females of her age in that land of learn 
| ing mystery, and wonder.—Tale of a Modern Genius. 

‘ , . - 

—p>—- 
| <A DAY AT THE CAMP OF 8" 


*.. OMEN. 

Quitting the gates of St. Omer, (which however at this early hour, 
we can Only do by virtue of a silver passe parlout,) we enter upon a 
very agreeable country, interspersed with villages, very pretty look- 
| ing (at a distance,) and intersected by good roads, flanked by noble 
\ lines oftrees. Mounting the first ascending road we reach, and al- 
| ter a litle descending. on the other side of the first range of hil's 
| mentioned above, we turn on the right, intoa green lane, end pres 
| ently reach the foot of the rude and romantic looking defile, which 
| must be mounted to gain the Camp. 

Nothing can offer a :nore appropriate preparative the extraordina- 
pay scene we are about to visit, than this extraordinary, approach to it 

—which presenis as determined a contrast to all about it, 28 the 
janost unbroken barrenness, to the most luxuriant cultivation. The 

range of hills is of great height; rising almost perpendicularly on the 

plain, and as faras the eye can reach, of endless extent, and the 
| whole seems to be composed of solid chalk, bearing a short, green 
jturf. On labouring up the above named defile, and reaching the 
| summit of the hill, it needs no connoisseurship in Camps, to per- 

ceive that the situation is most admirably adapted to its present pur 
pose, whether as a place of parade, &c. to play at soldiers upon, or 
as an actual gathering place for the large body of troops that now oc- 
| cupy it. The top of the hill is a sort of table land of immense ex- 
teui, such as scarcely ever occurs at an equal height above the ordi- 
It overlooks and eommands 
pproaches to. it, and is on its south side, fringed by a fine 
, reaching at some points to the plain below. 

As it is not our purpose to penetrate into the arena of a camp, but 
merely to glance at its external features, we need not pay mucie 
more attention to mere details, especially as by this time the scene 
has acquireda new and more enlivening general character, by the 
presence of most of its late slumbering inmates, who are new up and 
about, passing bither and thither. on their ever repeated routine ot 
fetching and eating rations, polishing gun-locks, cartouch-boxes. 


| nary level of the surrounding country. 


| whitening belts, and blackening shoes: the whole interspersed with 


about an equal variety of chansons, setting forth the merits of those 
three only, and universal themes of camp worship, war, women, 
and wine; for. in regard to the last named particular, a Frenchmen 
is temperate in his palate alone; he gets tipsy as often in imagination 
as the inbabitents of other nations do in fact. x : 
: " . But what is this bustle at the bar, and at tle 
door of the Salon, which attracts the attention of all the above ra- 
med parties, and silences for a moment even tlie indefatigal le 
tongues of the ecarte players themselves ?—It must be the arrival of 
nothing less than either the King, ora coach load of English Ladies 
and their chaperons. It is the latter—I see where they enter, attend 
ed ly a rustling of silks, a lapping of Leghorn bonnets, and a ifiying 
about of whispers that for the moment arrest all other sounds.—They 
cannot of ceurse breakfast in the public salonj—for, whatever the 
younger members of the party may think, there is an elderiy one 


+ 


| who insists that it would be highly “indecorous.” And luckily the 


entrepreneur of the place has anticipated the arrival of such fuests, 
and has provided for them a cabinet particulier, into which they are 


| presently ushered ; and for the next ten minutes all is preparation for 
| their retection.—But, hark! the drum is beating to roll call; so that 


4 


‘we have no more time to spend upon collateral matters, but mus: 


turn our attention, at once, to those grand military movementswhich 


j are now about to commence. 


The mancuvres of the day are to consist of a general attack ord 
defence of the camp,—the attacking party consisting of a large bods 


of troops which are stationed at St. Omer, and the neighboring vil- 
jiages; and the defending one, the encamped troops themselv?s.— 


‘The latter are now all drawn up in a line, in front of their encaimp- 
ment: andthe magnitude of the after movements of the day me be 


| judged by the fact, that though the plain on which the deferting 
| troops are drawn up, is nearly a dead level, the extremities ofthe 
gratified with a most interesting one delivered by Dr. Augustus Bos- | 


line cannot be distingnished by spectators standing oppositethe 
centre. In order to gain any thing like a clear end intelligible po- 
tion of what we are now to see, we must take the pains to imajne 
something of what we do not see. It will be worth while tor: 
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do so; since by this means the scene will be made to differ in no ‘during the whole of the above scene; acc 

material respect (but its innocence of bloodshed) from the one whioh ; the Prince of Orange, and several of the highest-officers of the state, 

it is intended to represent.—The encamped troops then, are oo 
a 


sen to have been called to arms, from information just received t 


tack in the plain below. Following the last of them as they pass us, 
at the end of near a mile, gain the brow of the hill, and perceive the 
whole continuous line, winding down ‘the steep acclivity, except 
that the head of it is already seen stretching away into the open 
plain. Ina few minutes more, the whole has reached its first des- 
tination, and each regiment has taken a separate position, to await 
the attack. 

The point on which we now stand overlooks an immense space of 
open country undulating and richly cultivated; and through the cen- 
tre of which runs, diagonally, the great road to the capital, lined on 
either side by a noble avenue of trees. The treops who have just 
been marched from the camp are lying on their arms in five or six 
great divisions, near to the left extremity of the open country before 
us. Presently drums are heard faintly, at a distance, beyond the 
great road, on the right, and from a situation which, from the nature 
of the ground, is not visible even from the eminence on which we 
stand. In an instant, the drums of the defending party are heard 
aloud, the soldiers are at their quarters, and what was the moment 
before a scattered body, consisting of thousands of members, cach 
moving at its own will, becomes a single and compact one, actuated 
as if by one mind alone, and like Wordsworth’s great cloud,— 

“‘ Moving all together, if move at all.” 


Meantime, the drums of the approaching party sound nearer and | 


nearer, behind the rising ground on the right; a few scattered shots 
are heard from the villages in that direction; and presently a great 
body of troops—cavalry and infantry—rise from behind the high 
ground—their arms and armour (for some of the cavalry are cuiras- 
siers, Who wear polished steel back and breast-plates) glittering and 
flashing in the sunshine. Their appearance is the signal for a generat 


uttack on both sides ; and, instantly, the batteries along the brow of | the Police Magistrates of London, and the salaried Boards of Excise, | 


the hill begin to play, and are answered by the light artillery of the 
advancing party; while the whole body of infantry, on either side, 
opena heavy fire upon each other. All this, which lasts incessantly 


for at least half an hour, probably as an object of sight and sound | 


merely, differs in no respect whatever from what it would appear if 
the action were real, and presents a noble commencement of the 
movements of the day. The effect. too, is greatly aided by a con- 
tinued running fire of musketry, indistinctly heard from the villages 
behind the rising ground, where a detachment of either party are en- 





| 





Zhe Alvion. 


nied by the Dauphin, 





we have not been tempted to any more than a passing attention 
tothem. They carted very well tl 


a very small proportion of the interest excited by the general scene. 
The day was half over before the great body of spectators on the hill, 
seemed to recollect that there were any such personages present; 
and, when their attention was called to the fact, by seeing the body 
of horsemen pass along the great public road to gain an opposite 
height, not one in fifty left their own favourable position to follow 
the cavalcade. 

_ There must be a real and absorbing interest attached to that scene, 
in which kings and princes take an active part, and yet pass but as 
secondary objects of attention and curiosity, even in the eyes of the 


idlest spectators. 
UATGBAMD. — 


TOWN AND COUNTRY MAGISTRACY, AND 


CORPORATION JURISDICTIONS. 
From Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

In the absence of foreign intelligence, and indeed of all domestic 
matters of importance, we eall the attention of our readers to a sub- 
ject which has frequently been a topic of discussion in our daily pa- | 
pers; we mean the constitution of cur Provincial and Metropolitan 
Magistracy 

A paper of considerable circulation attacks with great venom, and 
bitterness of invective, our Country Magistracy, whom it stigmatises 
as the merest slaves of power and tools of corruption; asa set of ha- 
inoursome and eapricious tyrants, the most irresponsible of all classes 
ot the King’s subjects. In comparison with these rustic Judges, and 
aristocratic "Squires, the paper in question does not hesitate to prefer | 





























| 


Customs, ana Stamps. It gives a decided preference to the lrish Sys- | 
tem, where an assistant Barrister presides at the Quarter Session, | 
and where (as it contends) a better chance is thus afforded against | 


the errors of ignorance, the obstinacy of prejudice, and the tyranny | 


ot local feetings, if not, indeed, against corruption itself. We can- 
not, therefore, let this opportunity pass of making some few obser- 
vations on the subject ot our Town and Country Magistracy. 

A late French writer, in a Work upor English jurisprudemee, has 
observed, that the main and happiest distinction of England above ell 





as accessories, to add to the illusion |. 

the enemy is approaching to attack the camp: and as soon as they, of the scene, by representing the general and his staff, moving hither 

have drain up ina line, as we have just seen them, they are march- and thither, according to the different clianges in the movements of 

ed off, drums beating and colours ying, to await and repel the at- the troops. But as mere individuals, the king and his suite shared but 
a 


gaged; and, also, by the continued passage, hither and thither, in the | other countries is in the possesston of local magistrates, drawn from 
distance of staff officers, attended by their suites, aids-de-camp bear- | the highest classes of society, from men of influence, as respects lan- 
ing orders from one part of the field to another, the bugles, and quick | ded property. and distinction as regards birth, education and wealth. 

movements of the light companies, &c. &c. In France there is nothing of the kind ; a body of Country Gentlemen 
* 'The scene is now about to undergo an entire change—the fire of|is a thing unknown; the largest provinces could not produce ten 
the defending party slackens, and at length ceases; aud they form men of landed properiy, residing on their estates, who could adminis- 
themselves into columns and retreat :—some mounting the hil! on/| ter the ordinary law of the country, and apply it with due skill, and 
which the spectators are situated, but the greater part retiring round | without violence or prejudice to the occasions of rural life. 

the base of it, and gaining the adjacent villages—through which they | In an argument, in the House of Commons, for using British influ- 
are immediately followed by the other party; and another general) ence to procure more free forms of Government for the Continent, 

uttack commences there—the effect of which is most picturesque and | the late Lord Londonderry, some years ago observed, that it was ea- . 
striking ; for, by changing our position, the whole scene lies beneath | sicr to nrake free systems than to find freemen to maintain them; that ; 
us. The spot, with the exception of glimpses of the red roofs and | it was in vain to institute any thing like an English House of Com- | 
white chimnies of cottages, here and there—and an occasional open-| mens amongst a people who could not supply a Member ot Parlia- 

ing into narrow winding lands, is so thickly wooded. as to have all} ment, who had no resident country gentry, and who had es thany | 
{he appearance of a rich grove of trees;_ and, through the breaks of} frecholders as labourers. ‘These were his words, in substance, if not 

these, the various uniforms and plumes of the troops, their glittering | in the strict letter, and it is impossible to deny their good sense. 


arms, and the volumes of smoke thut arise above, or obscure them, 
present a picture than which nothing can be more characteristic. 
‘The incessant firing, too, both of musquetry and artillery, and the 
ten-fold echoes of it, all among the surrounding hills, complete the’ 


Let us take the charges agatnst the country magistrates which the 
paper in question makes, in soine detail, and see What appearance of | 
truth or justice there is. 

The first charge is, that these gentlemen are incompetent to the 











—: SEES Senenenntete cone 
ments, in preference to others,) the corrective is always administered 
by those who have the final choice.” And we will venture to say, 
that no. objection of this sort has been urged against the choice of 
strates in that House where all objections are made and urged 
st the abuse of power. ‘We never recollect to have heard even 
in thé House of Commons; a debate on this subject. . 
But whilst we thus defend the Country Magistrates, and endeavour 
to protect them from undeserved calumny, we are not blind to a very 
ring defect in our local jurisdictions throughout the kingdom ; a 
efect which has long existed, and which requires teformation. We 
mean, the choice an pr meg 6f Magistrates in small corpo- 
rations, without any control by the higher jurisdictions of the coun- 
try, or even. by the Crown. This election, if it may be called so, 
sometimes by succession, sometintes by caprice, bas seldom any ref- 
erence whatever to the competency and character of the person cho- 
sen. The charters of these corporations undoubtedly give them pow - 
er to choose their Mayor, their Aldermen, and their Recorders. But 
these officers, once chosen, have other ‘duties than corporation func- 
tionsto perform. They immediately occupy the judgment seat, and 
administer the greatest part of the criminal laws of the country in 
their several districts. ‘They sit upon the liberties, the property. and 
sometimes even upon the lives. of their fellow citizens. They im- 
er they transport, they fine, whip, and commit to thetread-mil). 
e frequently see persons (we speak, of course, of the minor corpo- 
rations of the counties) filling these situations, whom no man would 
(trust in the most.petty matter of litigation and dispute. Here it is 
that reformation is wanting; here wilt be found to exist all the ele- 
ments of prejudice, faeticn, and party spirit, with a very large and 
dangerous portion of ignorance and self-importance. It is in this 
province of our local jurisdictions that any extensive. amendment is 
required, and not, Wwe are persuaded, in ‘the general body of our 
Country Magistracy. 


——$ 





—~p—— 
GAS LIGHTS. 


| {in the London Magazine, in an article én ihe history of Gag 


Lighting, we find the following. } 
Sir William Congreve'e preets of the state of the different compe 


nies in 1823, will form an appropriate contusion to this article. 


| ‘He begins with the London Gas-fight and Coke Company :— 


“ At the Peter-street station the whole number of reterts which 
they had fixed was S00; the greatést number working at any time 
| dwring the last year 221: the least *7. Fifteen gasometers, varying 
|in dimensions, thé contents computed on average at 20,626 cubic 
feet each, amounting to 309,385 cubic ‘feet altogether; but, never 
quite filled. "The working contewts estimated at 18,626 cubic feet 
each—in the whole 279,390 cubic feet. ‘Fhe extent of mains belong- 
ing to this station is about filty-seven milés, there being two separate 
mains insome of ‘(he streets; the produce of gas from 10,000 to 
32,900 cubic feet from a chaldron ‘of coals. The weekly consumy- 
tion of coal is reckoned at forty-two bushels for eath retort, amount- 
ing to about 602 chaldrons; and taking the avérage number of re- 
torts worked at this station at about 153, would give an annual con. 
sumption of coals of upwards of 9,282 chaldrons, producing 111,384, - 
000 eubié feet of gas. 

“'Fhe average number of lights during the year 1822, was 10,6C0 
private, 224°-street lainps, theatres, 3894. 

« At the Brick-lane works the number of retorts which were fixed, 
was 38), the greatest number worked 217, and the least 60, The 
number of gasometers 12, each averaging 19,428 cubic feet, dmount- 
ing in the whole to 222,13] cubic feet; and their average working 
contents 197,124 eubicteet. The averagé-number of retorts worked 
was'153; the coals consumed £060 chuldrons; the quantity of gas 
produced 96,720,000 enbic feet; the number of lamps 1078 public, 
7366 private, throagh 40 miles of mains. 

‘At the Cuttain road establishment the whole nuinber of retorts 


, Was 210; the greatest namber workedinthe last year 80; the low- 


est 21. The numberof gasometers 6, averaging) contents of each 


reality of the effect. After the above scene has continued ta attract 
and fix the attention for another half-hour, we gradually lose sight 
ofall the troops, who take their way (one party retreating, and the 
other following) round the base of the hill. Foilowing the slackéning ( ons 
sound of their fire in the same direction, but still keeping our eom- | erroneons, and, not unfrequently, grossly ignorant, and partial. 

manding position on the heights om which the camp is situated, ve! To this, we answer, that those by whom this objection is made 
presently gain sight of another plain, still more extensive then that; must be entirely ignorant of country life and manners, and what 
on which the movements of the day commenced. ‘The first object | passes in Sessions and Magistrates’ Meetings. We would exemplify 
that attracts the attention is, the brilliant body of horsemen who are | one singie branch of Statute Law, the Poor Laws, Questions ot Set- 
galloping through the skirts of the village, on the left of the plain | tlements, &c. It is truly astonishing what complicate questions arc 
just named, and have now gained the open country, and are making | determined by a bebch of Magistrates, and frequently by two or three 





due administration of what is termed Statute Law,—that from their| 
habits and education (not being professional,) they cannot be expec- 
ted to understand the intricate and clashing terms of Acts of Parlia- 
ment; and that their decisions are, in consequence, almost alWays | produced 40,040, 








their way towards a height that rises abruptly on the opposite side 
This is the king and his suite, who have hitherto been occupying 


’ 


some’ spot oat of sight of the spectators on the camp hill. By the 





{ 
’ 


Magistrates, in subjects of this kind. : 
It would be impossible to have the general laws executed without! 
resorting to’ their assistance; and wien it is recollected what an ex-; 


time they have gained the height opposite to that on we ich we are | tensive province of duty (independent of the Poor Laws,) devolves 


standing, the troops have defiled through the village into the open | upon thew, it would be as uncandid as og to press too hardly upon | 
o of ° { . : 
plain; and, inthe course of half an hour’s interregnum, the whole | those venial errors, which belong to the 


scene puts on a new appearance, and represents the preparation for | ; a . ; 
natural infirmity, in s}most all-the cases in which we are called upon | 


a general battle on-level ground, in whieh the cavalry and artillery 
are also brought intoaction.. The first manceuvre is more grand and 


strikiug than anything we have seen yet, as it brings all the infantry ) 


into view and action at the same moment. It consists of drawing 
up the opposing parties in two lines, at musquet-shot distance, and 


j 


waking each receive the other’s fire for a considerable space of time, | 
during the whbdle of which the artillery are also playing over the | 
heads of their own party, and upon that line which is posted nearest | si jority 
’ ‘fetter them with forms and difticulties ; and thereby to excite disgast | 
‘and annoyance in honourable minds, the: consequence would be, | 


to where we stand. In the anidst of this scene the cavalry reach the 


field, and then, after a variety of other movements, the effects of 


Which, though very striking to look upon, are not susceptible of a 
precise description, one of the parties forms itselt into those solid 


iigher as Well cs the lower 
jurisdictions of the country, and which are, in truth, a part of our! 
to act and decide. 

What would be the loud and general clamour of the m8 pre if the | 
system of the London Police Magistracy should be extended through- | 
out the Kingdom? In London it must always exist, and it has its 
good as its evil; but if ever the Government should be compelled, } 
by the clamour of the press, to abridge, or abolish, the jurisdiction of | 
the Country Magistrates,—to place them in a state of inferiority,—to | 


that (he Magistrates of the country wov'd throw up their commis | 


‘sions; they would not hold unpensioned offices upon terms which | 


squares of which we have heard so much in connection with the | 


Battle of Waterioo. In this form, and with the angles of the square 
turned towards the point at which the cavalry approach. they receive 
and repulse the eharzes of the latter, restrving their fire till the 
cavalry reach to about half gunshot distance, and then’ receiving 
fiom with vollies which turn them at once. This movement is 
than the elfect it produces, seen from the height and distance at 
which the spectators are placed. ‘The bodies of cavalry form’ oppo- 
site to the solid squares, but at a considerable distance, and advance 
tovvards them slowly at first, ard increasing their pace as‘thoy near ; 
till, at rather more thin about a gun-shot distance, they press into a 


full gallop, and seem as if they were about to overwhelm the little | 
iOffice? 


phalanses upon which they are advancing: but, as the latter are on 
the pojnt, as you expect, of being scattered in all divections by the 


those whose subgstence depends upon the tenure of such othees | 
would think degrading and insulting. The result, then, must inevita- | 


(bly be, an ashing increase of the power of the Crown, and the Ex-| 


exted many times; and nothing can be more beautiful ta its war | 


ecutive. {the provincial Magisirates throw up their offices, their | 
duties must devolve upon those who would neither execute them with | 
that tenderness to individael liberty, nor avith-that delicacy and res- | 
traint, Which belongs to persons of stetion, rank and independence in 
their country. An “Unbought Magistracy,” in the language of the 
late Mr. Canning, “is such a system, as it required a happy concur-! 
rence of circumstances. and a’ state of society, of which no other’ 
country but Englaud affords an examle, to establish and create:’— 
What should we say, if justices’ clerks, and police constables: were 
sent down to every district in England trom the Secretary of State’s 
What chould we say itthe Treasury Board were’to nomi-| 


| nate all Country Magistrates, and the Minister ot the day-had this’ 


seomingly resistless force that is bearing down upon them, vollies of | 


fire and smoke burst out from every point of their motionless body, 
and the attacking party wheel round in an instant, and hasten to gain, 
their former position. ‘This movement takes plaet in several paris 
of the field at the same time; and probably its effect on the distent 
spectator in no material degree differstrom that otf the actual chs ge 
of the French euirassiers on the Engtish infantry at Waterloo. 


The imitative movements of the day being now comple‘éd, the | Magistrates, by submitting 
whole body of the troops that have been engaged in them ars formed lting into the commission, first to t 


patronage eppeided to his office ! What an increase of the national 
ourdens would such an expense occasion? What jealousies, what} 

cnenicigns, what discust would it excite throughout the kingdom? 
What a receipt for drilling tor perfect obedience ¢ » the tactics of the | 
‘Treasury, for disciplining the people te a total Cependance upon Go- 
bvernment, and for a gradual introduction of aristrary rule ! 

1 We have always thought that the mode of eletiing our Country 


the name of each persen, desirous of get- | 


into columns (to the amount of near twenty thousand), and’ marehed | and next to the Lord Chagcetlor, tor his final approbation, wes upon | 
of the field together, towards St. Omer—which they enter with | the whole an unexceptio al way ot proceeaing. If it sometimes | 
hands playing, and colours lying, at the head of each regiment, and | gives an unfair predominance lo ane party over another, tor example, | 


thus closes, perhapsyone of the most effective exhivitions cf its kind | of Tori 


toat was ever s 


It will be olserved that 


, though the King.of France .syas present presumed, that he will 


esto Whigs, or Whigs to Tories, in the recommendation | 
which the Lord Lieutenant mukes to the Grest Seal; (for, it musi be 
i persons of his. own political senti- 


recommen ape rson 


130, the least 110, average 170. 


15,077 cubic feet + the contents ef the whole 90,467; duother gasom- 
| eter containing 16.655 cubic feet; the average namber of retorts 
| worked 55; the coals constimed 3336 chaldrons; quantity of grs 
060 cubic feet; the number of lamps supplied 3560 
| private, ahd 688-public, through 25-mains. 

| “The whole annual consumption of coals by the three different 
| statious was 29,678; the quantity of gas produced 248,000,000 eutie 
feet: the whole number of lamps lighted by this company 30,735, 
'*hrough 122 miles of mains. 

| © The City of London Gus-light Compariy, Dorset-street:— 


| «©The number of retorts fixed 230; the nuruber of gasometers 6; 


the largest 39,270 cubic feet, the smatlest 5828 cubic feet; two large 
additional gasometers nearly completed, contents of each 27.920 
cubic feet, making in the whole 181,282 cubic feet. The number of 
lamps fighted 5423 private, and 2413 public, through 50 miles ai 
mains. ‘THe greatest nuiber of retorts worked at a time (in 1811) 
The quantity of coal carbonized 
amounted to $349 chaldrons; prod&iced 106,080,000} cubic feet of 
“as, 

“ The South London Gas-light and Coke company, at Bankside :-— 

“The numcer of retorts was 149; gasometers3; the contents of 
the whole 41,110 cubic feet: and their mains from 30 to 40 miles in 
length. At theirgothcr station itt Wellington-street, they had then 
no retorts in action; but three large gasoineters were erected, con- 
taining together, 73,565 cubic feet, which were supplied from Bank- 
side till the the retorts were ready te work 

“The Imperial Gas-light and Coke Corhpany ‘Were erecting at 
their Hackney station two gasometers of 10,00 cubic feet each, and 
about to erect four more of the same size. At their Pancras station 
they had marked out ground for six gasoincters of 10,000 cubic feet 
each. 

In the year 1514, there was only one gasometer in Peter-street, 
of 14,909 cubic feet, belonging to ‘the Chartered Gas-light Company, 
then the cnly company established in London. At present there are 
four great companics, having altogether forty-seven gasometers at 
work capable of containing in the whole 917,940 eubie feet of gas, 
supplied by 1315 retorts, and these consuming 33,000 éhaldroas o1 


feoal in the year, and producing 41,000 chaldrén of coke. The 


Whole quantity of gas generated annually being upwards of 397,00U,- 
990 cubic feet, by which 61,293 private and 7263 public or sireet 
lamps are ligi'ed in the metropolis. In addition to these great com 


panies, theré are several private companies, whose operations are 
‘not included in the fStegoing statements.” 


— 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 

f At the request of an intelligent friend we make the fuilowing ex- 
tract from Dr. Johnéon’s work on-the “ Derangements of the internAl 
Organs, cud nervous System.” "The disease here spoken of is fre- 
quent inthis country, and generally so fatal in its consequences, that 
tchilios the attention of every m#trof fom ly: it is-with pleasure, 
therefore, that we offer a sketch of its symptoms, progress, and meth- 
od of treatment, frem so able a hand as that of the celebrated writer 


e Lord Lieutenant of the county, | whois the atithor of it.—Ed. Alb.] 


We shall now take a very cursory survey of that singularly melan- 
cholvy species of pulmonic disease, denominated piithtsis or pulmone- 
ry consumption. ‘It is certain, that notwithstanding the extensive 


| prevalence of gertuine phthisis, yet a great many diseases, aceom- 


panied by wasting of the body, hectic fever, and cough have been 
classed with'pulaufyonary consumption, both by the medical attendants 
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and iriends; hence, a number of pretended cures have been per- 
formed, and nostrums have been extolled, when the complaint was 
only long catarrh, or abscess in the lungs from inflametion, where no 
serofulous taint lurked in the constitution, The numerous cases that 
have been published of pulmonary consumption cured by. digitalis, 
also, were probably abscesses in the lungs _ pneumonia, which 
will frequently heal under common treatment, where no scrofulous 
tendency existed previously It will be found, that where the dis- 
ease y pena insidiously on young people with “ light hair . fair 
skins, blue eyes, florid complexions, contracted chest, and high shoulders, 

especially if any of their progenitors have iallen victims to the same 
malady, a cure will rareiy > effected, though the progress of the 
disease may be long protaacted, where the patient’s circumstances 
will admit ‘of unremitted attention to regimen. In such cases the 
slightest determination to the ‘ungs should excite anxiety and claim 
our attention ; for, often when the cough is so trifling as to be only a 
slight heck, as if occasioned by mucus or phlegm in the throat, we 
shall find the circulation deranged and considerably accelerated after 
meals, especially anjmal food. There will not be the same degree 
of ease on lying on one side as on the other; and in females about 
the age of puberty the catamenia (menses) will not come on. He- 
morrhage from the lungs. under such circumstances, is always suspi- 
cious, tor, although {t often appears tobe an effort of nature to re- 
lieve the local congestion, yet the ulcer which succeeds does not 
always heal, and too frequently terminates in confirmed pbthisis. 
‘The wandering pains and anomalous symptoms which so often ac- 
company the incipient stage of pulmonary consumption are embar- 
rassing fo the practitioner, nor can any thing decisive be prognosti- | 
cated trom the expectoration, for pus does not appear till the disease 

is far advanced; too far alas for cure! When phthisis is regularly 
established, it forms one of the most distressing pictures whieh the 
human frame exhibits in its »rogress to corruption! ‘The hectic flush 
on the cheeks, the vermillion lips, the burning heat iu the palms of 
the hands and soles of the feet, with evening tever, are periodically | 
changed for cold colliquative sweats, hollow, pale, languid counte- 

nance, sharpening features, augmented expectoration, and progres- 

sive emaciation! Such is the series of heart-rending symptoms which 

aredaily presented to the agonized friends, whose distress is height- 

ened by the never-dying hopes which perpetually spring in the hec- | 
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vallies where the black north-east can hardly penetrate, and where 
the surface of the earth is net long*bound in frost. There a limited 
indulgence in gentle horse exexeise, by visiting the neighbourin 
shores in fine weather; guarding against every stimulus in diet, an 
yet admitting a small proportion of light animal food, with moderately 
warm dress, will often prevent the predisposition from coming into 
action for a long time, perheps till the phthisical period has elapsed 
altogether. , 

In what may be termed incipient phthisis, and especially where 
local affection is evinced by pain in some part of the thorax, the 
permanent drain of a series of blisters, perpetually travelling round 
the chest, a number of issues, or aseton, in conjunction with the 
foregoing measures, will be produetive of excellent effects. A strong 
prejudice exists against bleeding in phthisis, principally, perhaps, be- 
cause it has been used at too late a period, when every remedy 
would haye failed; and where, of course, it has exhausted the 


strength without subduing the disease. But for the purpose of check- | 


ing those determinations to the lungs in catarrhal and hemorrhagic 
affections of the respiratory organs, the abstraction of blood, at prop- 
er periods, especially by leeches, will be found an invaluable pro- 
ph ylactic against phthisis. 

Occasional emetics, by determing to the suriace and keeping up 


an action in the extreme vessels, are also useful; though they must | 


be so managed as not to pass into the bowels and occasion purging, 
which always renders expectoration dificult. 

As for the various remedies which have acquired an ephemerial 
reputation, only to disappear like “‘wave succeeding wave,” it is 
needless even to name them. Digitalis and hydrogen gas are recent 
examples. Prussic acid and the vapour of tar, have evaporated into 
“air, thin air.” 

In respect to diet, the extremes of Sangrado and Brown are equally 
avoided. Early hours in rising, a light breakfast, with whey or asses’ 
milk; gentle exercise, particularly gestation, till one o’clock, when 
a single dish of light animal food should constitute the dinner, are to 
be succeeded by an hour or two’s repose. Water is undoubtedly 
the best drink at dinner, and tea in the afternoon, It is needless to 
say that supper should be of the lightest nature imaginable. 

Phthisical invalids, in general, err by covering themselves with too 
much flannel and warm clothing. ‘They certainly should defend 


This collection of Naval Sketches is to embrace all the conditions 
of Sea Life ; Captains, Masters, Lieutenants, Surgeons, Boatswains, 
&c.; and to tell a story appropriate to-each, in all styles of narrative 
from the deeply pathetic to the broadly comic. 

Nearly ready, the Memoirs of the Lite of Gen. Wolfe, by Robert 
Southey, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

In the press, A Narrative of an Attempt to reach the North Pole, 
by means of travelling over the Ice in Sledge-Boats, in the year 
1327; by Capt. W. E. Parry. 

Shortly expected, Narrative af a Second Expedition to Explore 
the Shores of the Polar Sea, under the command of Capt. Franklin. 

In the press, Narrative of a Residence and ‘Travels of Three Years 
on the River Columbia, southward towards California, and in the 
adjacent countries in the north-western parts of North America: 
amd an Account of a Journey across the American Continent. With 
appendixes of Natural History, collected during the time.—By Dr. 
D. Douglas. . 

Proceedings of the Expedition to explore the Northern Coast of 
Africa, in 1821-2—comprehending an Account of the Syrtis and 
Cyrenaica; of the ancient Cities composing the Pentapolis, and 
other various existing Remains. By Capt. F. W. Beechey, R.N. 
and Hl. W. Beechey, Esq. 
| Inthe press, Travels in the Hedjaz, with a Description of the 
| Manners and Customs ot the Bedouin Arabs. By the late John 
| Lewis Buckhardt. In two vols. 4to. 
| Also, Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of 

India, from Calcutta to Bombay. By the Right Rev. Reginald He- 
ber, late Lord Bishop of Caleutta. 

| The Subaltern’s Day Book, including Anecdotes of well-known 
Military Characters, in 2 vols. 8vo. is announced as nearly ready. 

In the press, Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Character, Lite- 
vary, Professional, and Religious, of the Jate John Mason Good; 
| with numerous Selections from unpublished papers. By Dr. Olin- 
‘thus Gregory. 

a" in December, will be published, De Lisle, or the Distrustful 
Man. 

A New Annual, intended for Children, whose gratification has 

not been consulted in the former race of these presents, will appear 

|in afew days. Its title (a very appropriate one) is “'The Christmas 
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tie breast! Whether it is that the delicate organization which pre- | themselves carefully from sudden applications of cold; but in doing | Box; and it numbers among its contributors, Sir Walter Scott, 


disposes to this destructive disease contributesto amiability of temper 
and sweetness of disposition, is doubtful; but certain it is, that the 
malady in question falls in general on the best, as well as the loveliest | 
part of the creation. 

The following condensed outline ef what the experience of ages | 
has found the most efficacious means of resisting the progress (who | 
can say effecting the cure?) of this remorseless enemy to the British | 





al, as well as the general reader's, attentive consideration. 


so, they should not elicit too much perspiration from the skin by 
warmth; for they are thereby not only enfeebled, but rendered 
doubly liable to suppression of the cutaneous discharge. As the 


| weather gets warm, calico may fairly supply the place of flannel, but 


the feet should be sedulously kept dry and warm. 
In the advanced stages, opiates judiciously managed, may soothe 


the sufferings of those whom We vainly endeavour to save from the 


, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Theodore Lfook, Mr. Charles Lamb, Lord Fran- 
| cis Gower, &c, &c. Mr. Crofton Croker is the Editer. 

Shortly will be published, Life in the West; or, The Curtain 
| Drawn. A novel. Containing Sketches, Scenes, Conversations, 
jand Anecdotes of the last impurtance to families and men of rank, 
\ fashion, and fortuee. Founded on facets. 

Lord Byron and his Contemporartes. By Leigh Hunt.—The 


constitution, in particular, may not be undeserving of the profession- | ravages of this insatiable disease. ‘The superacetate of lead also, | Life of Nollekins, the eclebrated Seulptor. By I. 'T. Smith, Esq. of 


when joined with an opiate, restrains, in a very powerful manner, 


\the British Museum. 2 vols.—Random Records. By Geerge Co! 


As the predisponent, or what may be called the hereditary causes|the morning perspiration, which wastes and harrasses the patient.|manthe Younger. 3 vols—A New Work. By the Author of the 


of consumption are beyond our control, we can only look to those 
which usually excite the disposition into action; and as the state of 
the atmosphere has been shewn to influence scrofula, and, in general, 
to produce catarrhal complaints, so our principal object must be di- 
rected to the regulation of this important agent. 

We must take care, however, in seduously guarding against cold, 
not to render ourselves enervated exotics by heat. ‘The only ef- 
fectual means of resisting any injurious impression to which we are 
unavoidably exposed at times, is by careful, gradua! exposure to its 
operation. By attention to dress, however, we can defend ourselves, 
in a great measure, from sudden vicissitudes, particularly from heat 
to cold; and, where circumstances will admit, a removal toa mild 
and warm climate, will obviate tne necessity of being ever on the 
watch. A tropical climate is not the safest asylum for the pulmonary 
invalid. ‘There, the transition of temperature are often rapid. and 
the lungs are apt to participate in diseases to which other organs, 
particularly the liver, are peculiarly prone beneath the torrid zone’ 
in the warmer countries of Europe, though the houses are, in general, 
well adapted towards obviating atmospherical heat; yet, from their 
construction, the pulmonic invalid is there peculiarly liable to catch 








igration abroad, than could be wished. 
drawn a favourable picture of the climate round Axbridge, in Som- 
ersetshire, as peculiarly favourable to consumptive invalids. The 
anxiety to evade the attack, or arrest the progress of this terrible ma- 
iady, is well known in the profession; but to the question, “ Whither 
shail I fly?” who can give a decided answer? An opinion, whether | 
true or false, very generally obtains, that England is not the place 
for the pulmonary invalid, canny in winter and spring; 
therefore becomes a desideratum to 





I have seen very good effects from it in this complaint; and 
some have gone so far as to say it has cured phthisis.* It has also 
been proposed, and, it is said, tried with success, to send phthisical 
patients to the fenny counties, as Essex and Lincoln, where an at- 


tack of ague has suspended phthisis. In these ulterior stages, a more | 


generous dict, and even some wine may be allowed. ‘These, instead 
of increasing the fever and expectoration, wil! often check both. 
The compound powder of ipecacuan at night will oiten restrain the 
morning perspiration, if given in doses of }2 or 15 grains. The sul- 
phurie acid will also be useful. 





* Transactions of the College of Physicians, Vol. V. 
—>— 


ENGLISH LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


| * O'Hara Tales.” 


3 vols.—London, Dec. 1st, 1327. 


| . — 
| THE ROBBER SPATOLINO. 


Continued from the Albion of Jan. 13th. 

| After Spatolino’s recent act of terrible venzeance, General Miv! 

| lis was more than ever anxious for the destruction of Spatolino and 
jhis companions. ‘They were daily increasing in number, and, by 
, the influence of moyey, Spatelino was obtaining friends in Rome 
litself. General Miollis increased the sum offered for the capture of 
Spatolino, and ordered that his parents should be arrested, conduct- 
| ed to Fort St. Angelo, and their house plundered, which was guessed 
| to contain no little wealth, their son baying sent them at various 
;times large sums of money. Spatolino now removed, with his 
| wife and band, to the maritime country. He related tothem the 


A Romance, entitled “ Salathiel,” said to be founded on a striking | treachery of Menghini, and his deed of vengeance. Knowing the 
superstition of the early ages of Christianity, and to be singularly | Government of Rome would adopt the most active measures to get 


brilliant and original, is about to aepest. 
The Viscount de Chateaubrian 


South American Republics, Wlustrated b 
aud the information relative to the American loans: 


and his unpub- 
lished Travels through Italy. 


“ Tales of Passion,” by the eloquent author of “ Gilbert Earle,” | 


are announced. 
Mr. Carne, whose “ Letters from the East” excited so much atten- 


; him into their power, he urged their being cautious, as he had proved 


has just compteted his Travels in | how great would be his revenge on those who should endeavour to 
America and Italy, which are speedily to be published in French and | betray him. 
cold; so that, perhaps less adyantage is gained, on the whole, by em- | English. 


He maintained in Rome a number of spies, who gave 


i According to the Author's “ Advertisement,” the Intro- | him infelligenee of ail that occurred; and, considering it a duty. 
Mr. Mansford has lately , duction will contain some fragments of his Life ; his opinions on the 


| they forwarded to him the new decree of Miollis against him, and 


y unpublished documents, | the intended seizure of his parents with their property. Not intimi- 


| dated by this news, he endeavoured to be beforeliand, and avenge 
| himself on those who were proceeding to fulfil the’General’s orders. 
| ‘Taking with him him two of his associates, he went to Frosinone. 
; Where bis parents resided, leaving his four companions in the vicini- 


ee) ‘ ! é | ty until he returned to them with his parents. their relations, and all 
g; and it | tion, has a work in the press, under the title of “‘ Tales af the West,” | the pr 
now in what spot of Europe illustrative of the manners and customs of the population of the | tribut 


operty he could earry. Previous to leaving the house, he dis- 


aa : | war 4 - saa b : ed in every apartment a quantity of ox, goat, and buffalo horns, 
we may find the greatest combination of favourable. circumstances | Western Counties of England of all classes; and interspersed with | that whe 


for the phthisically-disposed patient. Villa Franca, near Nice, is, 
pointed out by an intelligent writer in a very respectable Journal,t | 


sketches of character and incidents founded upon actual facts. 
‘Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Parr,” by his pupil and friend, the 


o. 


t nthe French detachment arrived, he might langh et the 
| idea of the plunder they sa little expected to find. His parents were 


G out ( i e : ; i received at his c*up by his wife with great regard, and removing 
as a situation of this kind. It was found that, during the winter Rev. Mr. Field, may be shortly expected; and, from the Author's! them immediataly toa place of safety. he with his band awaited on 
months, itaveraged six degrees of superiority over the climate of| intimate intercourse with the learned Subject of his Memoirs, anec- ; the road of Fosinone the return of the detachment, which, he deem- 
Nice, which is an immense difference, but only in correspondence | dotes and particulars of a very interesting kind, may ve anticipated. | ed, by this time had taken possession of the horns. ‘The most distin- 


thing| The author of « The Chronicles of London} Bridge,” has in the | guished talent of Spatolino was that of choosing his ground when he 
is in miniature ; the amphitheatre is small and steep. The last tier of , press, “ Tales of an Antiquary ;” a work reported to be written upon | made an attack. 


with the natural advantages of the place. Here, indeed, every thing | 


mountains is especially precipitous; springing abruptly from the, 


a very original end amusing plan. 


He was well advised as to the number of troops 


} 1s ne | ginal @r pres . .| on the expedition, which being numerous, he determined to attack 
shore, they rise on an angle of 45'degrees. The houses are built); “The Confessions of an Old Maid,” just announced, are described) by stratagem. He ordered many of his associates to leave Frosi- 


wherever a little flat ledge is left, When 2levated one or two hun-/ as being even more amusing than its pendant, “‘The Confessions of 


dred feet above the level of the sea, you may not be farther from it 
in horizontal distance, The hills continue to rise above the houses | 


an Old Bachelor,”’ which were so successful fast season. 


“The History of George Godfrey,” will supply a link ia the series ) 


none during the day (that they might be by Government, who had 
continual spies upen them, supposed elsewhere,) and in the night to 


return with the greatest promptness to where they had left hia,.— 
in the same sudden manner, On the west, north, and north-east, | of the recently published novels of society, ‘here is one class) Fartune again smiled on the operations of Spatolino; but it was 
they obtain an elevation of from four to six*hundred feet, Onthe which has never been exposed to the lash of the satirical novelist, owing to his skill and penetration in foreseeing every thing, and ne- 
east, the amphitheatre is somewhat less complete, and the regess, on | but which ought to be so,—we mean joint-stock company makers, | glecting nothing to secure snccess, m , * 


this side, is a little exposed; but there is abundant shelter ia other | stock-jebbers, merchants, bankers, and the whole “ world east of| 


directions. The bay lies directly north and south, and the camp: gn? | 
is freely exposed to the sun. The wind is never felt, except from tae | 
south and south-east; the bay is always smooth and unruffied. Hang- 
ing gardens adorn the lower ranges of hills witha rich clothing, be- 
ing coyered with the olive and carrubea, the fig, the almond, and the 
orange tree. The soilis remarkably luxuriant. Though the ascent | 
he so precipitous, there isno want of free space for exercise. The | 
inhabitants have cut mule paihs in every direction, at different ele- | 
vations, extending round the amphitheatre. The invalid may skirt | 
along the sea shore, and listen to its murmurs, or make his round at 
an elevation of one byndred feet, and feast his eyes with the varied 
and enchanting prospect. He may mount still higher, and, under 
the shelter of the olive, lose himself in ever new and ever varying 
paths; or he may spend many a pleasing and health-renewing hour 
on the calm Igke heneath, where the breeze is never felt, and no 
wave isever seen. This romantic 7 is not unknown on the con- 
tinent, as a very superior residence. A celebrated physician at Mont- 
pellier pointed it out to the writer, as the first situation in Europe for 
the pulmonary invalid. 
It is certain, however, that pure air and elevated situations are 
rejudicial, and that those who live jn the vicinity of marshes, where 
iydrogen abounds, are not so subject to pulmonary consumption: 








Temple Bar.” 

The Author of “Granby” has finished his novel, entitled “ Her- 
bert Lacy,” whieh may be very shortly expected to appear. 

A new novel, bearing the piquant title of “ ‘The Roue,” is in the 
press. It is very generally ascribed to a gentleman who is equally 
a for his wit, and his extensive acquaintances with the 
world. 

Lord Narmanby’s Novel, “Yes and No,” is nearly ready. Ifis 
Lordship’s residence at Florence will not at all impede its progress 
through the press, 

“The Clubs of London” will be published about the beginning of 
December. It is said that this work will comprise anecdotes, recol- 
lections, and sketches of almost all the eminent persons belonging to 
these establishments, not only in our own days, but in those of the 
last generation ; for the ton | is stated to he composed by an Octo- 
genarian. 

The Marquis of Londonderry is about to come forward as an 
author. His “Personal Narrative of the Peninsular War,” we 
understand, is nearly ready for publication, It will contain many 
getails, not only of Sir John Moore's battles and retreat, but of the 
later campaigns, which have never yet met the publiceye. The 
noble writer's friends deseribe the work as full of novel and histori- 





and it has even been — that hectics have increased as inter- 
mittents have disappeared. 


sea has long been known as favourable to phthisical patients. The 


southern and western counties of England and Wales afford secluded | 


ae 


* Dr. Parr asserts, that if the patient gan lie op the sid«. where tive 


pain is felt, the disease is not phthisis. 
t ournal of Foreign Medicine and Sprgery, No, 3. 





The more equitable temperature of the mencement of the Spanish campaign. The accounts of 


eal information, comprehending every thing from the very com- 
ir Joha 
Moore’s movements , the crossing of the Douro; the battle of Tala- 
vera ; the interview between Lord Wellington and Cuesta. previous 
to 4; the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badagos; the battle of 
Albuera, &c. &e. are particularly mentioned as disclosing many 


i interesting and new facts. 


‘Thre Night-Watch, or Tales of the Sea,” will sagn be ready. 


The associates of Spatolino returning at night, after having retired 
into the interior of the country, and Spatolino being informed of the 
French detachment marching towards Frosinone, withont any 
| suspicion, helieving the belguede to be in an opposite direction, he 
| allowed them to attack the house, which they could not immediate- 

ly enter, as he had secured the entrance-door by many large sta- 
ples. He bad made his parents, when escaping, leave the house by 
a private door at the back, and leap the garden wall. The Frenel’, 
supposing the inhabitants to be concealed within, commenced foi 
| cing an entrance with all possible haste, ‘The rage and humiliaticn 
| of the French officer, conjoiatly with his men, on finding the house 
| abandoned, and every apartment strewed with horns, after so much 
| fatigue and precaution, is beyond description: but, notwithstanding 
| His fury, the people ef Fresinone, who had assembled together ‘o 
witness this expedition, could not refrain from laughing and scoffir g 
on discovering the jest, The officer, suspecting Spatolino and some 
of his associates to be in the neighbourhood, determined on remain - 
ing at Frosingne that night. The detachment being formed of twer - 
ty men on horseback, and twenty-four on foot, the officer caused tle 
latter to march in the centre of the cavalry; he reviewed them ¢ll 
previoxs to their depature, and directed the march to be effected in 
order of firing. This arrangement produced a battle, in which Spe- 
tolina evinced his usual daring courage, and knowledge of the mil'-- 
tary art. Ne had hitherto ever been a conquerer, which made h'm 
more apdaciaus in projecting any enterprise, however difficult. On 
the following morning Spatolino was informed, by a spy, that the 
detachment had taken precautions. and was in search of him; be 
immediately made such preparations as were necessary, although 
certain of not deriving any benefit by the attack, the'soldiers having 
no money ; but he wished to attain glory, and, hy exterminating all 
Frenchmen, rerer a service to his country, Urging his men to 
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show their courage, by which they should prove to the French army | of such importance to a conclusion, he assured the General that no 
and Papal Government how little they required foreign troeps, and means should be left untried by him to insure success, even at the 
placing them in divers places, in order to inclose the detachment, he | peril of his life, but he could not possibly be responsible as to the re- 
gave orders not to fire until the greater part had passed. ‘Taking | sult. General Miollis offered Rotoli great rewards, but his ambition 
his own station in a more open place, to animate his men, and that | was to be useful to the French nation, and fulfil bis duty like an hon- 
he might not be viewed as a coward (it being the tactic of all good | est man, incapable of being influenced by any offer of money. Af- 
commanders in battle to afford a brave example, by occupying the ter some days’ consideration, he informed the General, that, not | 
exposed posts), when the detachment reached the place Spatolino | caring about risk to his own life, he would himself go and speak to 

had marked for the action, he gave orders to fire. The French, see-| Spatolino. Rotoli then wrote a letter to S patolino, in which he ex- 
ing themselves hemmed in on all sides, determined to sell their lives pressed a strong desire to speak to him about some affairs of great 
dearly, and endeavoured, by a return of fire, to open a passage for | importance, professing himself ready to meet him alone, and with- 
their flight: but the brigands, having double-barrelled guns, answer- | out arms, wherever he chose to appoint; he farther assured him that 








house in a short time ; Spatolino whistled, ana the door was imme- 
diately opened. He entered with twenty gens-d’armes. His wife, 
with ten of the banditti, were seated teed a table, eating and drink- 
ing. Swatolino exclaimed, “ Here comrades, I bring you compa- 
ny!” He and his men were then seized and bound in an instant-— 
‘* My comrades! My wife !” cried Spatolino, “ Ihave not betrayed 
you. Signor Rotoli, why amI bound? have I not tulfilled my en- 
agement ?” Rotoli answered, “ Do not doubt it; this is merely a 
orm ; you and your wife shall be at liberty as soon as we arrive at 
Rome.’ ‘The banditti then began to reproach Spatolino for his 
treachery, telling him ifthey had thought him capable of it, they 
would have murdered him long ago, aud have sent his head to the 
Governor for the price set upon it. Spatolino said, to vindicate 








ed them with a second discharge, which killed the whole corps, ex- ths should have no reason to repent having placed his confidence in 
cepting two, who were slightly wounded. Spatolino lost three him. Spatolino, atter a little reflection, decided on receiving Ro-| himself, “ If Rotoli has deceived me, he is an infamous traitor; but 
men. Happy in the idea of having taken two Frenchmen alive, he | toli in his camp. He wrote him a polite letter, saying that he would | you shall not die, I willdefend you.” They were conducted to the 
conducted them to his camp, assuring them they should not be kill- | expect him at his head quarters, promising that, although Rotoli had | Carceri Nuove, in the Strada Giulia. Preparations for the trial 
ed, and promising them money, at the same time dressing their been employed under the French, heshould meet with no molesta-| were immediately made, and Spatolino perceived that he had been 
wounds himself. After time given for their recovery, he ordered lion, asthey considered him a true patriot, and attributed his serving betrayed Ile composed himself, saying, “I deserved it; my coun- 
all his band to mount their horses, causing them to lead by the bri- | the nsurpers to the necessity of providing for his numerous family. |tryman has betrayed me to ingratiate himself with the French !—let 
dlesthe horses taken from the enemy, laden with the spoil. Ilis | Rotoli received this answer with pleasure, hoping from the cir- us now think of saving the innocent, and of bringing the guilty with 


cousin carried a long staff, upon which was placed the head of the cumstance of his beinga Roman, that Spatolino would not fail to | me to punishment.” In less than a month the preparations were. 
French Commandant, with his helinet on, that it might be known as | confide in him. Spatolino pointed out also in his letter the road he | made tor the trial ; more than two hundred witnesses were brought 
the head of an officer; and the two prisoners walked in the midst, 


in was to take, and the place where he was to find an escort to con- from every part ofthe country to prove the crimes that had been 

in chains, Spatolino assuring them, that after these formalities he duct him to hiscamp. Rotoli set out on horseback, and at the place |committed, and the Government ordered a Military Commission.— 
would send them to Rome. When all was arranged, he placed ‘mentioned he found six men, who eonddeted him by an almost im- Spatolino, being now sure of his fate, often told those around him 
himse!f at their head, and they marched in triumph towards Frosi- | practicable road to the place where Spatolino was residing, with his 'that he should cause much laughter on the day of bis trial. On that 
none, where the inhabitants, who were enemies to the French, came parents, his wife, and all his company. Spatolino rose, came for- day Spatolino was conducted to the Commission, with his wife and 
to meet them, crying, “Long life to Spatolino, and death to; ward to meet him, and kissedhim. After many kind compliments, | his ten companions. After the president had demanded their names 
the tyrants!” Spatolina, proud of the victory he had achiev- | he requested Rotoli to be seated, and ordered wine and refresh-| Spatolino rose and addressed him. “ I am acquainted, sir,” said he, 
ed, passed through Frisinone, returning thanks to every individ- | ments. ** Signor Rotoli,” said Spatolino,* I treat you like a friend | ‘* with all these formalities, butin nly case they are useless, all is fin- 
nal who cheered him. Many invited him to their houses, but and a countryman; we who are Romans should love like brothers, | ished for me; I know that death alone can now be the recompense 
he would not trust himself to enter their dwellings, neither would ! and leave compliments to the French.” Rotoli was not backward | of my courage, or, perhaps, L should say my singleness of heart in 
he accept of any refreshment. He passed throngh the town com-| in seconding this idea, nor in promising him eternal friendship.— having trusted a countryman employed by you usurpers of our 
ing out at the other extremity, and proceeded to the mountains, When they had finished their repast, Spatolino requested to know state. There is now no remedy; [only ask one favour, which is, 
to join his parents and wife, After laving refreshed himself and as- what was the object of Rotoli’s visit, and if, as he had announced Sir, to speak one halt hour with my wife alone before I die, 
sociates, and relating to his parents and wife the particulars ot the | that he had an affair of importance to communicate, he should wish | and afterwards I will myself candidly tell you all the assassinations 

battle, he addressed the two French soldiers as follow s:—* Your | to speak with him alone. Rotolihaving answered in the affirma-| Ihave committed. and 1 will give you some information of which 

lives are in my hands, and I have every right to take them, it being | mative, at alook from Spatolino his followers instantly disappeared, | you are at present entirely ignorant.” The President answer- 
certain that, if we had fallen into your hands, we should have been |all returning to their respective cabins. Rotoli then, taking Spato-|ed that upon his werd of honour he should obtain what he de- 
instantly shot or massacred, as my cousin was. It is my wish to kill | jino’s hand, said, “1am commissioned by Government to make you | sired. “Signor Rotoli,” said Spatolino, “although he was my 
every Frenchman, as usurpers of our rights, beginning with your a proposal, which, I trust, will be to your satisfaction. Iam a Ro-| countryman, gave me his word of honour, and yet he betrayed me.” 
generals and chief employer, who have come to Rome, and into tie | man, you may confide in me, and am certain that if you had a par- | “ Do not doubt it,” said the President, “ you shall obtain what! you 
Papal states, without even the means of paying the expenses of their | don and a good employment, you would accept it, if you were sure | desire.” The trial began, and Spatolino interrogated every witness 
journey, with pride, equipages, servants, and a ridiculous affectation, | that you should be fairly dealt with.”"—“ My dear Signor Rotoli, | that was examined, explaining himself how the atlair happened ; not 
which have increased the principal vices of our nation, instead of | you taik to me of an employment, and you know that I abhor the | caring about aggravating his own punishment, but doing every thing 

benefiting us, as they endeavour to prove. But I give you your | Government.” —* Very well, then,” answered Rotoli, “I shall pro- | in his power to make his wife, and six of his companions, appear less 

iives, to fill up my vengeance, by relating the celerity with which I cure a good strong prison for you, your parents, your wife, and your guilty. He thought if four of them suffered with him, he might man- 

destroyed your uastitones, and my triumph, afterwards, in the | cousin; as for your companions, to appease justice, I shall have | age to get the rest condemned only to be sent to the gallies. He suc- 

manner of the Roman emperors. Tell General Miollis, governor of | them all hanged, there will else be a revolution; I promise you we | ceeded perfectly in bis plan. Addressing the President he often said, 

Rome, and ali your generals, they have been well punished for the shall not have them again sent to the gallies. You ought to be , “ Let us have justice, Sir; we are not all equally guilty.”” “* Do not 

injustice of arresting my parents, Who were innocent of my offences. | pleased with this arrangement, as you will otherwise surely end your | fear,” answered the President, “you shall surely have justice; con- 

If they have power or courage who command formidable armies, | days upon a gibbet. Your companions, to obtain their ewn pardon | tinue to speak the truth, and you shall have no reason to ne se? 

they should direct their attacks against me, and inflict the death they | anda good sum of money, which has been set upon your head, will | The people came in crowds to hear this trial. Spatolino defended 

have promised, instead of persecuting two old and innocent individu-| most certainly betray you. I advise you to confide in me; the | those he wished to save with great presence of mind; proving that 

als, who have nothing to do with my crimes, as they call them; but Ij French Government esteems you, admires you for your courage | they had been obliged to follow him by force, that he had menaced 

do not consider them any thing but naturel retaliations, merited by u-| and attachment to your country; remember that you have still your | to kill his wite if she did not do whatever he ordered her, and he ex- 

surpers trained to war, and laden with pillage, which they receive at | parents and your «wife, and if you were to be betrayed and taken, | aggerated his own crimes, and those of the four he wished to die 

the hands of peasants young in combat, and poor. I was inform-| how would the Government treat them?” Spatolino understood | with him, The spectators seemed frequently much amused with the 

ed of the injustice you were on the point of commitfing, and you | that sooner or later he must put an end to his present kind of life; and | laughable things Spatolino was saying; at length, turning to the au- 

have paid the forfeit. Inow give you your lives on condition that, had tewer objections to give himself up, as his hatred against the | dience, “ Gentlemen,” said he, “ you laugh at present, but you will 

you follow my commands; otherwise, although I set you free, and| French had been somewhat appeased by the dreadful massacres he | not laugh three or four days hence, when you see me receive five or 

present you with money, horses, arms, and requisites, should I know | had committed. He thus answered Rotoli:—“If you speak hon- | six bullets in my breast.” At this moment be recognized one of the 
you have acted in opposition to my wishes, I promise to trace you | estly, and are my friend, I promise to do whatever you wish, provi- | geus-d’armes Who were guarding him, as one of those who had as- 
even were you in the apartments of the Governor, and I will inflict ded you do what you have proposed. I will give up my men, upon | sisted him at an assassination. After having examined him atten- 
upon you the most cruel torments. But [hope you will be my friends, | the condition that they be sent to the Fort of St. Angelo, without being | tively, Spatolino said to the President, “ Ajthough I have-e-ve= 
and for that reason wish you to execute a more important commission | obliged to work; that they remain there five years, and that the Go-| ry mean opinion. of the French Government, yet I never could 
for me:—te!l General Miollis that eight days hence, I require ten thou- | vernment undertake, during this time,to give them all they require, | have believed that they would have chosen an assassin for a soldier.”’ 
sand seudi, and unless he send that sum to the Curate of Frosinone, | {and, at their tiberation, a pension of at least three francs per day to The President desired him to explain his meaning. Spatolina, 
will exert my vengeance toa terrible détree on all the Frerich, besides jeach. LT wish for myself and family a pension of a thousand francs | calling the soldier by name, said, “Mave you then courage to 
obtaining thre: times that sum, in fifteen days after that time, from the | a month, and a passport to go to the Levant immediately, as I do! guard me, after. having becn an assassin in my company ?— 
Government chests; whereas, should he grant my request, I pledge | not wish to remain in a country infected by the presence of the | Lay down those arms, and place yourself among the other assas- 
my word to allow himatruce of three months.” Spatolino then| French.” Rotoli, seeing that Spatolino would willingly yield bim-| sins, to receive judg-aent with them.’ ‘Fhe saldier fainted.— 

















caused the two captives to mount their horses, exhorting them at the | self up, promised whatever he wished; always telling him that no | He was immediately disarmed, and placed beside Spatolino, where 


sume time to be exact asto his denunciations. 

General Miollis had scarcely heard the detail of the two men 
when he became furious, swearing to have Spatolino in his power, | 
even should it cost hima thousand men. He was, however, advised 
that by force he could noteffect such a thing: it was better to send 
Spatolino the money he demanded, and, during the truce, endeav- 
our by stratagem to get him into his power. The General consider- | 
ed it disgraceful to the French Government not to be able to sup- 
press a band of brigands. Having already sacrificed many brave 
soldiers, and being eware of the populace disliking the Government, 
from a supersticious idea they had formed in considering them to 
have committed sacrilege by sending the Pope away, and that un- 
der every contingency they were bound to aid Spatolino rather than 
the Governor, the latter was apprehensive that a counter revolution 
might break out. Having weighed all these considerations, che de- 
termined on remitting Spatolino the money, under stipulation that 
he would reserve his pledge, and sent it to the curate of Frosinone, 
with a letter, specifying the above agreement. 

Spatolino, on receiving it answered “that he was ready to keep 
his word as long as the Government would allow him and his band | 
(o be quiet in their residence. Jama bandit, at least they call me so, | 
but when I pledge my word of honor, I stick to it more than the | 
Emperor Napoleon.” And without even thanking the Curate, he | 
returned to the mountains to amuse himselfin the bosom of his fam -| 
ily. Aftersome little time, General Miollis caused a letter to ved 
sent to Spatolino, in which he extolled his courage, granted hima 
pardon for past crimes, (knowing him to have committed them from 
love to his sovereign,) and promised him, if he would surrender, a} 
situation in the corps of gens-d’armes, with very handsome pay, and | 
pardon, with a pension for all his men. Spatolino at the expiration 
of two months, replied to General Miollis, “ that he was very grate-| 
ful to the French Government for theirfkind offer to him and bis 
band; but, besides feeling more pleasure in commanding than in 
being commanded, he never could be faithful to the French Govern- 
ment, not approving of its manner of acting against his religion; and 
must therefore refuse all offers made to him on that subject. After 
the lapse of the three months’ truce, he commenced his massacres 
in the most ferocious manner, having the madness to suppose he 
might deliver the Papal States from their oppressors, and bring back 

Pius VII. His band was increasing daily, and the Government 
sacrificed its troops without attaining any advantage. Nor is it pos- 
sible to enumerate the murders they committed by the most cruel 
and barbarous means, and upon the most innocent persons, as their 
being French was sufficient crime in the eyes of Spatolino. Gener- 
al Miollis was more than ever enraged and ashamed at not being 
able to put down this band of brigaods; and he was receiving daily 
from Paris reproaches on the subject, which made him resolve on 
calling upon p pares Rotoli, commissary of the police of Rome, an- 
intelligent and active man, to whom the Government had more 
than once entrusted operations of the greatest relative importance. 
which he had always executed with honour aud credit. The-Gen 
eral, communicating to Rotoli his ideas for getting Spatolino inte 





changes should be made in what he had asked, nay, assuring him 
that he thought him very moderate in his demands. Rotoli having 
asked him where his men could be taken, he answered with vivacity, 
“ Signor Rotoli, Lam no traitor; I do this only because I am sure 
that my men (whom I love as I would my own children) will one day 
thank me for it; but if I could for a moment imagine that when they 
are in the hands of Government they may be judged as assassins, [ 
would sooner tear out your heart, and afterwards General Miollis’s.” 
Rotoli hastened to assure him of his fidelity. ‘ Well then,” said 
Spatolino, “I place myself in your power; my happiness or misery 
depends on you. Come in a fortnight with thirty gens-d’armes, dres- 
sed like us, to the Valle dell’Oliveto; there I shall wait for you, and 
we will go together in the evening to a house where my men will be 
amusing themselves, as it is my birth-day. We will there surprise 
them, and they will think our companions are the rest of the band in 
the kingdom of Naples, whom I shall pretend to have invited on pur- 
pose to celebrate the anniversary of my birth. For your recompense 
[ will give you two thousand crowns, as I know you have a large fa- 
mily to maintain, if you will agree no longer to serve the French. I 
have treasures hidden here, of which no one is at present aware.” 
Rotoli thanked him for his kindness, and conjured him again to con- 
fidein him. After having drunk and eaten, he took leave, and Spa- 
tolino ordered the same six men to reconduct him to the place 
where they had fotind him. As soonas Rotoli reached Rome, he 
went to General Miollis, and told him all that he had promised to 
Spatolino. The General hesitated about intrusting Rotoli with the 
gens-d’armes, thinking it impossible that a man as wily as Spatolino 
could let himself be thus deceived. Rotoli answered that “ very of- 
ten great men had been overreached in trifling affairs, after having 





he remained immovable, not knowing how tu exculpate him- 
self. He owned at length that he had been an assassin, but, seeing 
his crimes in their proper light, he had left Spatolino and entered the 
French service. Spatolino frequently comforted his companions, 
and particularly the soldier, telling them to be of good cheer, and re- 
minding them that they had but a few days longer to suffer. ‘The trial 
lasted eight days, but it would be impossible to mention the thousands 
of crimes, with all the particulars concerning them, which were de- 
tailed by Spatolino; he showed always much regret when hehad, by 
any inadvertency, suffered any of his victims toeseape. Among the 
spectators was the masters of the Posta de’ Cavalli, of Civita Castel- 
lana. As soon as Spatolino noticed him, he said to the President, 
“Three times have I thought to kill that man; the last time he re- 
ceived ashot in his left arm, which now renders it useless; ] shall die 
regretting that I could not finish him. I should have rendered agreat 
service to society if I had rid the world of a vile spy, who thought to 
make himself be remarked and rewarded by informing the Governor 
where I was to be found. No human being could have taken me, 
had even Napoleon come himself with all his army. . Signor Rotoli 
alone could deceive me. Death will be ncthing compared to the 
grief I feel at not being able to revenge myself, by tearing out the 
heart of Rotoli and (pointing to the Postmaster) of that vile spy.”— 
Atthe termination of the trial the Commission retired, and returned: 
after a consultation of two hours, condemning Spatolino with four of 
his companions and the soldier to death, two of the others to the 
gallies for life, four for twenty yeats to the gallies, aud his wife to five 
| years’ imprisonment. Spatolino seemed much pleased, thanked the 
President, and reminded him of his promise. ‘The President then 
ordered Spatolino’s wife to be allowed to remain with him half an 





shown themselves both acute and provident in transacting those of | hour. Spatolino informed her where he bad hid his treasures, and 


great importance.” Sure, therefore, of the confidence Spatolino 
would repose in him, Rotoli made ail the necessary preparations. He 
found thirty determined gens-d’armes, to whom he gave good arms 
and dresses like those of the banditti. Rotoli dressed himself as be- 
fore, and with his companions set out on the day appointed to the 
place of rendezvous. Spatolino did not make his appearance until 
nine o'clock at night, when Rotoli was beginning to think he had de- 
ceived him. He became re-assured when he saw Spatolino, and with- 
out any fear of treachery advanced to meet him, took his hand, and 
wished him good-evening. “ Pardon me, Signor Rotoli,” said Spatoli- 
no, ‘‘if Lhave kept you waiting : I wishedto have all my men together, 
but I found it impossible, as my cousin has gone with fourteen of 
them to surprise some civil officers, employed under the, French, 
who are going in their carriages to Naples. They would not on any 
account consent to remain to celebrate my birth day, telling me 
they would doso more effectually by killing our enemies, than by 
remaining here to eat and drink. You cannot now take more than- 
ten, who are with my wife and father and mother, upon the moun 
tains.” —‘This is sufficient to show your good intentions,” said Ro- 
toli, “‘ and Government will be satisfied; the other will ;not fail, 
without doubt, to follow your example.”—“ Are you sincere, Signor 
Rotoli?”’ said Spatolina ; “‘ my heart tells me that something fatal is 





their power, consulted with him upon the most effective means; and‘ about to befall me.” Rotoli took his arm, saying, “ Come, am I not 
altbough Rotoli could perceive great difficulty in bringing an affeit your couutryman? that is surely enough.” They arrived at the 


exhorted her to bear patiently the five year's imprisonment. After 
this conversation, he desired that no one might come near him until 
the time appointed for the execution, not wishing to be teazed with 
the priests, as he said he felt his conscience unembarrassed by any 
crime. He gave notice, therefore, that if his orders were not obeyed, 
he would murder, by kicks and blows, the first person that dared to 
come near him. No one ventured to enter bis prison, where he was 
unbound; but the priests, from the door, exhorted him to recom- 
mend himse‘f to God, Spatolino sang all the night, frequently ask - 
ing for wine and something to eat. In the morning he would not 
consent to see the priests, but he requested to be allowed once more 
to speak with his companions. His request was granted and he was 
taken to a church, where lie found them tormented by the exhorta- 
tions the priests were forcing upon them. ‘Cowards!” cried Spato- 
lino, “are you not ashamed to listen to these priests? Ihave defen- 
ded my country against our oppressors, but I detest the priesthood. 
Once I believed them, but in the course of the years I have co n- 
ded you, I have had reason to know the priests will not hesitate to 
commit 7: crime.” Spatolino was hurried away, for fear he should 
influence the others, and placed, in. the "first casriage, while his com- 
panions followed him at a distance. On the way he loooked out at 
the window, bowing to the women they met, and telling them he 
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was going io suffer death for being tohonest. Arrived at the 
ofexecution, Spatotine embraced his companions, saying they 
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see each other in the next world, and exhorting them to die with 
courage. Then, turning to the people, he said, “1 have committed 
many crimes, yet I die regretting that 1 am obliged to leave the Post- 
master of Civita Castellanaand the traitor Rotoli behind me; but I 
must be patient. Brave soldiers,” continued he, “now aim “craight 
at my forehead, that { may not suffer long.” He then met death with 
the greatest courage. The other banditti, having heard how Spato- 
lino had been betrayed, and secing that the vicmity of Rome was 
not a safe-situation for them, as they had no longer a good leader, re- 
tired tothe kingdom of Naples, and joined the Calabrians, who were 
daily fighting with the French. Thus was dissipated the famous band 
of essassins commanded by Spatolino. 


From our files by the Canada and Corinthian, 


TURKEY. 
From the London Courier, Friday, Dec. 21. 
[Eprroriat Articues. } 

The expected dispatches of Mr. Stratford Canning, which were 

‘Yo be sent off ow the 25th or 26th ult. have not yet arrived; but they 
may be looked for from hour to hour, and with a degree of impa- 
tience commensurate with theiranticipated importance. 

We have received, this morning, Brussels papers, to the 20th inst. 
"They furnish, under date of Berlin, Dec. 6, an article of some inter- 
est. Itrepresentsthe Emperor of Russia to have addressed, since 
the battle of Navarin,a note to the Foreign Ministers at St. Peters- 
burgh, — declaration of his disinterestedness, and renoun- 
cing all views of aggrandizement ; but, at the same time, avowing it 
to be his resolution to use means other than those hitherto employ- 
ed to secure the pacification of Greece. 

Letters, referring to the immediate plans of the Emperor, state the 
purpose of Russia to be, in the event of its being judged necessary, 
that her armies should advance, not merely to take possession of the 
provinces on the Danube; but “ to penetrate as far as possible into 
the interiorof Turkey itself,” in order to compel the Grand Seighior 
to yield the point claimed tv the Allies. 

Salurday, December 22. 

The Allgemeine Zeitung, of the 15th inst. has reached us this mor- 
ning; it contains the subjoined ‘intelligence from Constantinople, 
which leaves us just where we were, so far as any one positive fact 
isconcerned. We have still to tearn the actual result of the confer- 
ence of the 24th; and for that knowledge we must wait the arrival 
of Mr. S. Canning’s dispatches, which have not yet been received. 

‘To reason upon the rumours of the day, not only in the absence of 
that kdowledge, but while we are so near the possession of it, that 
each succeding hour may disclose the actual position of affairs, 
would be a frivotous labour. We shall, therefore, ccntent ourselves 
with simply laying before our readers the following details :— 

Constantinople, Nor. 24.—To-day, the three Asnbassadors of 
France, England, and Russia, went to'tive Reis Effendi, with whom 
they hada tong conference. Itis said that he did not change his 
flanguage; but the Ambassadors had scarcely returned to their hotels, 
when he sent them word that the Porte was ready to mike propo- 
sa'stothem. You know thatthe embargo has already been taken 
off, and the communication is free. The attack upon Scio, and the 

“report of the Capitan Bey, caused only a temporary interruption of 
‘the negotiation. The prospect is, therefore more satisfactory. 
Monday, December 24. 

Dispatches have at length been received at the Foreign Office, 
from Mr. Stratford Canning. They are down to the 23th ult., and 
of course.give ample details of the progress of the negotiations with 
the Divan. Allwe have to say at present is, that our Ambassador 
iad demanded his passports, but that, up to the moment of sending 
off his Messenger, no answer lrad been given by the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment either as to whether they would be retused or granted. Un- 
,icss, however, Mr. Stratford Canning should be prevented ftom leav- 
img the Turkish capital ina way whicti is hardly, we think, to be ex- 

acter, there is every reason to believe that his departure would not 
be any longer delayed. 

The intelligence from Constantinople, containes in the Paris pa- 

received sinee-our last, and which will be found in our preceding 
columns, is of a-natare to justify the views we have taken of this mo- 
mentous and ‘complicated question, from its commencement. We 
have not permitted ourselves to be warped by every new born ru- 
mour, or every pretended official statement which appeared from day 
to day. We have-not, merely echoing the assertions of others, al- 
ternately affirmed and denied the settlement of the matters in dispute. 

We have clung to facts: steadily fixed our reasonings upon them; 
and waited with confidence for the bursting of each political bubble 
as it floated across the horizon of politics. We knew, with some 
pretensions to accuracy, what were the real and secret workings of 
the complex machinery, whose outward movements presented a very 
fallacious criterion by which to judge of ultimate results. Every 
opinion we have hitherto maintained, has only been confirmed by 
the course of events; and we do not anticipate that'tire final devel- 
‘opment will contradict them. Be that, owever, as it may, down to 
the present moment, they have been fully borne out. The intelligence | 
-¢o which we have adverted in the commencement of this article is | 
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either? Why should we, merely to support{a fplausible political 
creed, shut our eyes to facts, and open them only to theory? Till 
we have some unequivocal proof that Russia, miscalculating, as she 
egregiously would, her own essentiat interests, by separating herself 
from her present Allies, and advancing pretensions wholly foreign 
to the purpose for which the Treaty of London was framed, we 
shall not acquiesce in opinions no less derogatory to the character of 
Nicholas, and the wisdom of his Government, than subversive of the 
a at of Europe. 

(‘Fhese remarks were made ina consequence of an article in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, ascribing ambitious views to Russia-} 

Friday, December 28. , 

We observed, in our paper of Tuesday, that “there is more than 
one important point of view” under which the Turkish question 
may now be considered. 

he prominent facts of the case, at the moment we are writing, we 





shall state seriatim:— 


I. The Allied Ambassadors had pemaypep their passports, which | formal diplomatic assent to t 


had been reFusEp them; 

2. The Embargo had been practically, though not formally, ro- 
placed, inasmuch as no Firmans were granted in the usual way ; 

3. Our Ambassador had instructed Sir Henry Wellesley, to for- 
ward to him no more despatches by the way of Vienna. 

The refusal of the passports was peremptory and unqualified. The 











paragraph. “It appears, that a ramour was spread of a corps of Turk- 
ish cavalry, consisting of 1500 men, having crossed the Danube. A 
general movement of the Russian army immediately took place, and 
two pulks of Cossacks instantly passed the Prath. The rumour, it is 
added, was unfounded, and the Cossacks returned ; but if the whole 
statement be not a fiction, it is clear the Russian Legions “‘ stand like 
greyhounds in the slips, straining upon the start.” Every thing is 
to be feared from collision, where so little is necessary to produce it. 
The departure of the Allied Ambassadors from Constantinople, 
though still unconfirmed by any official notification of the fact, seems 
to have received every confirmation short of that authentic character. 
The alleged period of their leaving, varies betweem the Ist and 4th 
inst. M. de Ribeaupierre, it is reported, goes to Odessa, and Mr. 
Stratford Cenning and Gen. Guilleminot to Corfu. The Porte, it 
is said, declined to give them passports, upon the ground that they 
needed none, as ~~ were under the protection of the Ottoman 
Government. The Sultan tee | supposes, that, by refusing a 
1eir departure, he will avoid what may 
appear an overt declaration of hostilities. Some doubts are expressed 
as to the truth of ‘the report, that Admiral De Rigny had destroyed 
the Greek Fleet. No further accounts of that transaction, beyond a 
repetition of the first, have yet been received. 
Wednesday, January 2. 
The Gazette de France of yesterday hasbeen received. It merely 


Ambassadors therefore were placed in a situation at once novel and | states “ that no information bad arrived at Paris respecting the events 
embarrassing, All negociation was at end; they had no longer any \at Scio, or the departure of the Ambassadors from Constantinople. * 
diplomatic functions to discharge at Constantinople; and they were | So late as the 4th of December, the Ministers had not left Constar- 


bound, by the instructions of their respective governments, to leave 
it, when affairs had reached that point. They accordingly deman- 
ded their passports. The refusal of the Porte could not change the 
simple character of the proceeding they were directed to adopt. 

We must view them, then, as insisting upon the right to depart 
Would the Sultan detain them by force? 5 
once declared. Would he connive, as it were. at their seeret depar- 


| ture, and — not to know that they had effected their escape? 


We should say this would be as much a declaration of war upon 
every principle of national honour and of national dignity. We 
should like to see the diplomatists or statesmen who would cooly 
argue, that the representatives of the monarchs of England, and 
France, aud Russia, sustained no indignity, no affront, which would 
call for ample reparation, if they were reduced to the necessity of 


stealing away, like culprits, from the Government to which they 


were accredited. But we are assuming an impossible case. The} 


Allied Ambassadors, if they found they were not allowed to depart, 
in a way comporting with their high functions, would, we are per- 
suaded, demand to be conducted to the Seven Towers, and leave it 
to their respective sovereigns to vindicate the insult of their deten- 
tion. The point of honour, as between nations, is not less sacred, 
while it is infinitely more momentous in all its consequences, than 
between individuals. Itis not because we are involved in discus- 
sions with a power disregarding those principles which ordinavily re- 
gulate the diplomatic intercourse between triendly, or even hostile, 
States, that we are, ourselves, to dispense with them, or submit to 
consequences which necessarily result from their omission. 

The advance of the Russian army into the principalities of Walla- 


n that case, war is at| 


tinople, but they were on the point of departure. 

[The London Sun of the 2d states, that it was reported that Prince 
| Esterhazy had that merning received a confirviation of the repost 
| {rom Vienna, of the departure of the Russian ambassador from Con- 
|stantinople, and that the British and French ambassadors were im- 
| mediately to embark; but the Government had received no ade 
| vices. ] 

From the British Traveller of Wednesday evening, January 2. 

The intelligence brought by the express from Vienna, which ar- 
| tived yesterday, states that when the Russian ambassador at Con- 
| stantinople communicated to his French and English colleagues, bis 
| determination to leave for Odessa, they strongly remonstrated with 
| him and used every exertion in their power to detain him there; as 
they wished to remain until the very last hope of an accommodation 
| with the Porte should have vanished, when they might all leave the 
‘Turkish capital together. It was reported at Vienna that he would 
| not listen to their pressing solicitations and accordingly embarked. 

London, Jan. 2, evening.—City 12 ‘0’ciock—Consols opened this 
; morning at®4to 1-3 for the Account; but in consequence of con- 
| sitlerable credit being attached to the advices from Vienna, respect- 
| ing Ribeaupierre having quitted Constantinople, the market is not 
| quite so good and the quotation has declined to'83'7-8 to £4.— Three 

o'clock.—Consols are 73 7-8 to 84. 

Greece.—We find successive rumours from two or three differ- 
) ent quarters, in the latest papers, of the destruction of a Greek squed- 
}ron at or near Scio. The accounts are however so brief and con~ 
tradictory, and the opinions of different editors so inconsistent, that 
it is impossible to give entire credit to any representation. ‘The prol- 





chia and Moldavia may be expected, as one of the understood re- | ability we think is, that Admiral Rigny has destroyed a considerable 


sults ofthat state of things which now exists. The articles which 
have recently appeared in the German Papers, respecting the prob- 
able policy of Russia at the present moment, have had their mean- 
ing, and have shadowed out, not very obscurely, impending events. 


The presence of the combined squadrons in the Mediterranean, es- | ; . 
| A week has now elapsed since we withheld our assent from the 


tablishing an armistice de facto, and the occupation of Wallachia and 


number of piratical vessels under the Greek flag. 


- fe 
THE MINISTRY. 
From the Courier of Dec. 22. 
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Moldavia by a Russian army, fall within the contemplatad measures ; S!tement made by the Times, that Lord Goderich had resigned bh s 


for securing the objects of the treaty of London, unpon the supposi- | 


tion of the Porte finally refusing its accesston to that treaty. ‘The 
pacification of Greece is the absolute and unqualified purpose for 
which the three Allied Powers combine ; and to make this armistice, 
de facto, effectual, by land as well as by sea, it was obviously nenes- 
sary that the military force of the Porie should be kept in check by 
the menacing position of Russia on its frontier along the Danule. 

Such,. then, is the actual complexion of this matter. But there 
still remain some collateral considerations, growing out of this view 
ofit which we shall take another opportunity of laying before our 
readers. 

We stated, at the beginning. of this article, that Mr. Stratford Can- 
hing had instructed Sir Henry Wellesley, our Ambassador at Vien- 
ra, fo forward no more despatches to him; but we sheuld add, that 
Sir Henry had stationed a messenger on the frontiers to be ready, in 
case Mr. Stratford Canning should find another opportunity of send- 
ing any communication. 

In our preceding columns, we have given, from the German and 
Paris papers, received since ourlast, various statements respecting 
the progress of affairs in the East; and we wish we could. add that 
there prevailed in all, or any of them, reasonable. grounds fer be- 
lieving that a pacific adjustment of the question was prebable. Such 
however, is not the fact; and:so fur as they are entitled to .confi- 
dencve,.they constitute a mass of concurrent evidence of the most 
unfavourable character. 

From Odessa, under the date of November 24, we learn that 


situation-as Premier, in consequene¢e of his inability to meet the fina: 
cial difficulties of the country. 

Undoubtedly, the most important fact in that statement was, the 
cause of his Lordship’s resignation ; for, admitting that such was the 
{opinion ef en individual possessing the amplest means of inform a- 
} tian, Ure public had good reason to be alarmed. 

ft fs now known that Lord Goderich remains at the head of the 
administration ; but itis intimated by those who had such early ac- 
ceasto the confidential representation made to: his Majesty, that h's 
Lordship only remains untila successor can be found. © The fact, 
however, we firmly believe to be otherwise. Lord Goderich, de- 
termined by a highty wrought sense of duty to postpone conside: - 
ations that would have excused adherence to bis own inclinaticr, 
| Will remain at the head of government while his services ave consic- 
ered by his Sovereign and his Colleagues, essential to the mainte- 
| hartee of the basisupon which the present Administration, and thit 
of Mr. Canning, has been formed—namely, to-keep together a bocv 
, of men, who, whatever may have been their several opinions on pul - 
lic questions at former periods, are now agreed on the great measures 
| of policy, foreign and domestic, which the state of the world and the 
, country require. [t is, however, not to be denied that the disciples 
of the two rival'schools of Pitt and Fox, have thus become united in 
the Cabinet, and, therefore, although the general principles of Ad- 
, ministration have undergone no material change since the retir:~ 
; ment of Lord Liverpool, it may be well conceived that acknow'- 
edged dilierences, upon even one great question, will have a greater 


| 


| 


-the latest proof of this. It requires no comment, it is its own bestin-,; Count Wittgenstein had issued an order of the day, recommmend- | tendency to produce jealousy as to balance of power among men, 


‘ terpreter. | 
Wednesday, December 26. 

What will be the oolicy of Russia in the question which now fixes 
the attention of Europe 
defined by the Treaty of London, or wil! she engraft upon the mea- | 
sures taken in-common, for the attainment of those objects, views | 
of individual:aggrandizement, or of exclusive interests ? 

These are considerations which naturally present themselves to 
every mind conversant with the history of Russia curing the fast 
-half century. 

A ridiculously exaggeratedsrange has been given, not only to the 
assumed ambition of this Government, but to the equally assumed 
means she possesses of gratifying it. According to these reasoners, 
or, rather, these alarmists, it rests but in her will to reduce Persia 
to a tributary province—then to penetrate into India—and, at the | 
same time, to plant ber standard on the walls of the Seraglio. These 
stapendous enterprises are as familiarly ascribed to her, and their! 

-accomplishment talked of as complacently, as if it were only a 
question of annexing some barren district to her a ready overgrown | 
possessions. We apprehend, ho vever, that if she had the treasuries | 
of Europe at her command, ‘s well as its armies, the task thus gra- | 
‘uitously assigned to her, would still be but an idle dream. 
sidered with reference to her single resources, it deserves no more | 
‘consideration than would be given to the ravings of a lunatic. 


ing to the commanders of corps and ci-isious to take the greatest 
care that the troops and maleriel are ready to commence the cam- 
paign at the shortest notice. The General-in-Cluef bad inspected 


? Willshe strictly limit herself to the objects | the pontoons for passing the Danube, and had expressed his satisfac- | 


tion with them. A new kind of Congreve Rocket had been distrib- 
uted tothe 6th corps. . 
Under the date of Jassy, November 16th, itis announced that 


Count Wittgenstein lad positive orders to-pass the Russian frontiers, | 


without waiting for further instractions from St. Petersburgh, as soon 


as ho had authentic information of the arvival of M. de Ribeanpierre | 
at Odessa. 


Th*‘s we are inclined to believe; is a substantially correct | 
description of the nature of Count Wittgenstein’s instructions; as; 


it would be obviously desirable. in the event of the final rupture of 


the negotiations at Coutstantinople, that so much defy should not 
intervene as would be necessary to transmit the knowledge of that 
fact to St. Petersburgh, and to convey from St. Petersburgh to the | 
Army of the Pruth, the requisite instructions. When, therefore, we | 
officially learn that the Russian Ambassador is at Odessa, we may | 
expectalio to hear that the Rugsian troops have entered the Princi- 
pa lities. | 
On the other ltand, the preparatious of ihe Porte are equally war- | 


the Continental Journals. The different Turkish garrisons are be- | 


| ing strengthened and put into a state of complete defence. Whether | 


There is, however, a more sober class of politicians, who look with jactual war take place or not, it is sufficiently manifest that the Sul-| 


anxiety to the gradual developement of the drama now performing | 
inthe East. These persons are persuaded that the Emperor Nicho- | 
lag contemplates, and will hazard, the execution of tong ¢herished | 
projects, with regard to Tarkey—that he will give effect to the sup- | 
_posed national feeling of Russie, and struggle for an ascendancy in 
that quarter, which is regarded as the unchanged and unchangeable 
principle of her policy. a | 
We frankly avow, that we do not participate in these apprehen- | 
sions. Our confidence is in the personal character of the Emperor, 
as well asin the moral obligations of public justice. 


tan will derive considerable advantage from that sysie:n of d.seip- | 
line, and that more complete organizaticn of his military forces, | 
which the changes lately introduced into the Turkish army must 
render necessary. 

According to accounts from Constantinople, of the 27th u’t. the | 
Snitan was preparing for action. The fie:d equipages Were ready, and | 
the horses to be used in the campaign, had been sent to Adrienople. | 

Such is the general complexion of the intelligence communicated 
from Odessa, Constantinople, and Jassy. From the latter place, | 


| 


| bound together by the tie of a common interest, 


who have received a different political education, than among t 
those who had studied under the same teacher, and stood together 
through many a hard field underthe same standard. : 

The task of the Premier becomes infinitely more: difficult ander 
such circamstances. Ife is not merely the organ of communication 

| between the Sovereign and his Ministers, or the Chief of their cou: 
' cils, but the nroderator of their pretensions. If the task be diffienlt, 
however, the successful accomplishmeut is pregnant with honor, to 
the individual, and an advantage to the country. It will resolve 
4selfinto tne creation of a new political school, founded upon the 
gradual, if not immediate, surrender of party prejudices, and of pe 
sonal pretensions, to the necessities of ihe times, and to the well-bc ing 
of the nation. 

That this task las near'y failed in the commencement, we fe. t 
there is (00 much reason to apprehend; bat the danger to future suc- 
cess is to be found rather among the adkerents than the leaders of t! ¢ 
respective parties. Men daily meeting for the dispatch of real bus’-” 
ness; and to discuss, with a view to cxecution, measures of nations! 
policy, will soon, whatever may have been their previous habits, be 
Not so, however 
their political adherents. ‘The very dissolution of mere party alle 


’ | pe 1° “| clanen owevn scavahlp i : enee Rute eaet ® » mia - 
€on- | like. This we leara from other sources than the correspendents of | g/4nec, however desirable in some respects, brings with it the asse1 


tion of individual opinion, and of individual claims, frequently in- 
compatible with the very principles npon which the union had been 
effected, The attention of the public is directed to these circur- 
stances; and the conduct of those who are most able, by their talents. 
to mend or mar the great work. of consolidation, will be closely 
watched; and where the disclai:ners of personal motives have been 
most’ distinct and vehement, suspicions of sincerity will be most 
likely to arise unless their actions-be indisputably correspondent. 
From the Times of December 25. 
Three facts, of some importante: to the administration of a Mair: 

ia this country, have been stated by the T’mes within the ‘ast ‘en 
days,—Ist, that Lord Goderich had resigned the office of Prime 3. i 


iy ~ 


Why should | also, we find an article, contained in the Allgemeine Zeilung received; nister; 2d, that the succession to his office had been pressed by t! ¢ 


we doubt the sincerity and good faith of a Power, which has mani-{ this morning, which indicates the stote of feverish excitement pre-| competent authority on Lord Harrowby; 3d, that Lord Harrowby 


seither in word nor deed, the slichtest disnosition to violate 


, 


vailing in that ~~ “wl in a subsequent 


having refused, Lord Goderich was prevailed upon to continne in 
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the Cabinet until an arrangement could be made, independent of his» 


Lordship’s services. To these three facts it is no otherwise incum- 
Dent on us to recall the attention of our political readers, than be- 
cause our informetion and veracity were questioned when we affirmed 
them, and because they who first imputed to us an untruth, now, 
admitting the falsehood of their own contradiction, think fit to im- 
peach our motives. We re-assert every thing that we alleged, in its 
ull extent, and with all its circumstances. 
From another paper. 

On the 17th it was rumoured that Lord Goderich had tendered his 
resignation of the Premiership. On the lsth, the rumour was con- 
firmed, with the addition, that the seals were offered to Lord Har- 
vowby, who declined taking them, even if the present Premier could 
not be prevailed upon toremain. On the 19th, the British Fraveller 
says,—‘* We can now most positively state, on authority, that Vis- 
count Goderich has come 16 the determination of continuing in 
office. Itis true, as we before stated, that the Noble Lord did ex- 
press a wish to retire, when his Majesty was last in town; but finding 
that his resignation was incompatible with the preservation of that 
concord in the Cabinet which now exists, he scrupled not to sacrifice 
his own private feelings to the public good.” 


—_—~P— 
THE ARMY. 

War-Office, Dec. 31.—76th Regt. Lt. R. A. Gossett from IP. P. 
to be Lt. v. Coultman, prom.; and Ens. J. F. C. Scott from 16th 
Pott, to be Ens. v. Thompson, prom.; both dated Dec. 31, 1327. 

Office of Ordnance, Dec. 17.—The undermentioned First-Lieuts., 
of the Royal Artillery, whose commissions are dated previous to the 
year 1812, have accepted the unattached rank of Captain upon haif- 
ry, viz.c— 

o be Captains, unattached.—First Lieutenant John Cochrane 
Anderson, and First Lieutenant William Furneaux, both dated No- 
vember 6, 1827. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery.—Second Lieutenant Charles H. 
Mallock, vice Anderson, and Second Lieutenant Charles H. Bur- 
naby, Viee Furneaux, both dated Nov. 14, 1827. 

Whitehall, Dee. 19, 1327.—The King has been pleased to direct 
ieters patent to be passed under the Great Seal of the United King, 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, for granting the dignity of a Ba- 
ronet of the said United Kingdom, to the foliowing gentlemen res- 
pectively, and to the heirs male of their bodies lawfully begotten, 
Vis. so= 

tobert Dalrymple Horn Elphinstone, of Horn and Logic Elplin- 
stone, in the county of Aberdeen, Esq. 

Sir Richard Hussey Vivian, of Truro, in the county of Cornwall, 
Knight Commander of the Most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath, and Major-General of his Majesty’s Forces. 

Charles William Taylor, of Hollycombe, in the county af Sus- 
sex, Esq. 

Uvedale Price, of Foxley, inthe county of Hereford, Esq. 

a 

Captain Philpot arrived yesterday evening, at the Colonial-Office, 
with despatches from Lieat.-General the Earl of Dalhousse, G.C.B 
in Canada.—Courier, Jun. 2. 


and changes of less importance, announces that Sir Wm. A’Court is 
to become his Majesty’s Representative at the Russian Court, and that 
Sir Frederick Lamb is to remove from Madrid to Lisbon in the same 
capacity. —Dee. 29. 


Mr. Holland, a partner inthe house of Baring & Co. diedin Lon-; 


lon, of apoplexy, on the 27th of December. Fabvier had been guilty 
f 


vi 


and the preliminaries have been solemaly agreed upon on both sides. 


Vice Admiral Sir John Gore, arrived in London on the 2d, in return? 


from his mission to Vice Admiral Sir Edward Codrington. Accounts 


were received in London on the 29th, stating that the French Admi- 
ral De Rigny aad burned the Greek fleet before Scio, in consequenceg 


of their refusal to obey the injunction of the 24th October. 


> Exchange at New-York on London 10} a 194 per cent. 





GER ALBION. _ 


~NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1828. 


—— 





The Canada has arrivedfrom Liverpool, and the Corinthian from London, 


bringing papers from the latter place to the 2d ult. 
The inteiligence by these vessels, we regret to say, is rather ofa warlike charac 
ter,—the Sultan still refusing to come to any terms of accummodation, notwith- 


* 


‘apparent!y in good 
sed, and he instantly expired. The Legislature met on Tuesday, ap-} little spirits and water, he then went on deck 
‘pointed a Committee to superintend.the funeral, which was to take? cording to his 


4 










athe undertaking. he sfudy is profound, extensive, and in a great felt, alas! but too keenly. Thus broken.inheart, and in 
decree new to me; but I bring an unlimited devotion to the task, and&we at any loss to account for the awful termination of 
fthat isa main step towards achievement in every pursuit. But, Pthat, at a moment when laboring under a parexysm and aliewation 
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——— ins Sede fon he Conn ene . 
DEATH OF GOVERNOR CLINTON wind held, they would see Chusteaten by bob eg liner Me 


With deep regret we announte the death of DE WIT'P CLIN-8 Conway requested Captain Besh ‘ : : 
TON. On Monday evening at7 o'clock, he was seated in his study,} near the Bar. At 12 cnoh day ecg him nytunch, kod oo 
ealth, wvith,h’s twosons. Hishead suddenly droop-; that day Mr. Conway partook of a biscuit, a piece of cheese, and a 


, When the Captain, ac- 


romise, informed him th “he 
place ‘Thursday, and after sing resolutions alike honourable to} €aptain and spmengiiel having gone dove to thensajaais iilierian 


themselves and the deceased, adjourned. 5 ’ ; that Mr. Conway was not at the table, the steward was sent on deck 
We are happy to give insertion to the following notice, which has} to call him, upon which he replied to the steward, “that he had ta- 














tbeen sent to us by his Majesty’s Consul. The tribute of respect which# ken what was sufficient for all he ever wouldrequire.”  'T wy. 
‘this notice directs. shall be observed by Brisish vessels in port, is ev- eqeicn— The ston 


ard had but just returned, without particularly regarding the reply. 
ery way proper and becoming. when all were roused by the call on deck, “a man overboard,” at 
British Consulate, New-York, Feb. 16, 1828. {the time the ship was under a press of sail—although ever y 

The British Consul requests the commanders of the severalgeffort was made, yet the Captain was aware all would be as it prov- 

British ships now in port, upon Sunday next, to hoist their colors#ed, unavailing. ~ i 

half-mast high, as a mark of respect for the memory of his Excellen-} It is material to observe, that Mr. Conway had his valuable Gold 
cy the late De Witt Clinton, Governor of this State, whose superior; watch, his pocket-book, and all his cash on his person when he rush 
endowments will justly place him among the first men of this, or anyfed overboard—fortunately he had not his prayer book, as he usually 
age; by whose death the scientific world has sustained irreparable had, in his hand, in which was found a. Bill of his Banker’s, in New 
loss, and the country one of its brightest ornaments. York, which he had endorsed payable to bis mother; it appears, also, 
from his accounts, he not long since remitted her £100 sterling. ; 

Being anxious to ascertain what he had been wriling during the 
Britisa Consulate, New York, 12th Feb. 1828. passage, [ examined his books and papers very carefully, but could 
To the Editor of the Albion, anly discover several loose sheets of paper, which I found in a Vo! 
Sir—My official duty having placed before me the papers of the} of Clarke’s Commentary on the Bible—these sheets are folded into 
late Mr. Conway, whose melancholy death you so feelingly noticed # three columns, on one is written thé text in Greek, on the second 
in your last number, the examination of which brought to my view f Latin, the third in the authorised English version, all done with great 
some truly interesting incidents to which it is deeply to be deplored, care, indeed I should add, beautiful precision As no general obser- 
so highly talented and cultivated a mind should have been subject.§ vation can convey so-correect a view of the man, or do more justice 
I feel so depressed with the fate of this truly amiable and unfortunate § to his memory, than to give his very actions, a friend of mine advised 
man, that nothing but an imperious sense of duty could lead me to¥me to furnish a few extracts from these sheets. In one of these is sct 





THE LATE MR. CONWAY. 


jenter upon the task of adverting to his death; for although it isalone forth in Greek, Latin and English, the 5th chapter of Matthew 
(my peculiar province to watch over British Commercial interests,§ another written in like manner is from the 18th to the 20th verse of 


and to afiord protection to the living subjects of our Gracious Sove-¥the itl chapter, and from the 41st to the 46th verses of the 22d chay- 
reign, I feel, upon this occasion, an irresistible claim to afford pro-fter of Matthew, inclusive—in a note at the bottom of the last sheet 
tection to the memory of « British subject now no more—even iffare the following words, “For the consideration. of those who main- 
that memory, by reason of the unfeeling and unreflecting disposition§ tain that our b/essed Saviour did not ‘call himself the Son of God.” 
of the world, may be branded with infamy. Far be it from me to He has also left various extracted passages from Matthew, Mark 

advocate suicide—far be it from me to say, that under the most dis-# Luke and John, on the same subject —“which examination,” he adds 

tressing circumstances, any other than refuge should be sought after,B was suggested by a recent conversation upon thet subject.” 1 
than resignation to the divine will, and to that mercy which the Sa-Bfound, also, a Commeaiary of his own on the 19th, 20th. 21st and 22d 
viour of men so freely holds forth to all who come unto him, and es- verses of the 21st chapter of John,in which he with great clearnes: 


pecially to the weary and heavy laden. In performance of what Ifrefutes the opinions of several able Commentators, and manifests 2 


feel my duty, namely, to remove the aspersions which so awful a¥mind of no ordinary cast and intensity of thought. ‘These extract« 
termination of life calls forth, I deem it proper to add, that with Mr.4i deem sufficient to show the bent of his mind. [should add that he 
Conway I was wholly unacquainted, not even knowing him person-§ has uniformly ang regularly attended-the Episcopal Church while in 
ally, which Eregret, from the discovery I have made of his character,§ New York—thetet the hutel where he resided he excited the deepest 
to exhibit which, [beg leave to give a few extracts from his papers,finterest, by his unassuming retiring disposition, never drinking even 
as they are eminently calculated to produce sympathy and regret toffa glass of wine—after dinner taking a solitary walk, and invariably 
those who knew him not. may afford some consolation to his fitends.Breturning to his studies. How deplorable it is to know that so amia 
That Mr. Conway had been a prey to melancholy, previous to hisble, | would add so valuable a man, should be the subject of scanda- 
leaving England, I gather from his letters—a melancholy, the fruit offflous insinuations as to bis course of life in this city; how truly is that 
persecution and dissappointment, too deeply seated in his soultobere-§man an object of pity, if not of detesiation, who can lightly 


. ’ : 3 , ‘ “moved by coming to the United States—and which ultimately broke&speak evil of the bowe m ¢ Nic am mS 
The Gazette of last night, amongst other diplomatic =a : ' 5 wile avery peak evi i owed down and afflicted. I feel that I have 


down his mind, and drove him from his profession, wherein he was la-B stated sufficient to rescue the character of Mr. Conway trom the as 
boring to secure a provision for an unprovided mother—a prolession# persions unfeelingly cast upon him. nd i ave state oO 

ee - . : : ins! J i ed more, 
too, which it was proved he would have been successful, as it appears@though interesting to some, f should become his biographer rathe: 
by his Banker’s account, he had saved a handsome sum at the close of Bthan the protector of his memory. 


his theatrical career, inthis city. I cannot, I am persuaded, remiera From what has been stated, with a variety of facts I have glanced 


hmore acceptable service to his memory, than by transcribing what heat, itis evident that his mind occasionally gave way under a deep 
Mu U ~ig”page i gsays on the subject to his mother, which I have extracted from a cu-f seated melancholy, which he broaght with him from England; this.. 
great excesses at Sew. Even tne English and I rench Consuls had Hplicate of a letter, dated 7th Dec. last, and forwarded to England state of mind siood in the way of his popularity;and jave heard 
not been spared. Peace has been ‘‘ granted” by Russia to Persia.) 


but a few weeks before the catastrophe. that a few @ thie aity have made it a point to sneer at his perform. 
“You mention, dearest Mother, your haying heard that I act sei-Bances; a mid so wenkened by previous suffering as his, could not 
dom, and am preparing myself for holy Orders; in confirmation part-fbrook it, and to that I think it probable he referred in his letter to : 


styef which, Ll will inform you, that events beyond my controul hav-Bhis Mother, where he adverts to “‘ Circumstances beyond his con 
Ring entirely separated me from my profession. Lam applying myself $troul,” which had entirely separated him from the stage. 


With assiduity to books of Divinity, in order to ascertain bow far I— In his Religious exercises he met with little encouragement. Ilis 
may reasonably calculate upon success, should I seriously embark ing very devotions subjected him to observation, which a diseased mind 
rospects, are 

his life, and 


should all my endeavours prove ineffectual, the paths of commerce§ of mind, he should cast himself into the sea? Does the history ot 
. ° ' " P ° ¥ . . 

are open to me,—and perhaps employment in a particular branch off self-destruction afford a solitary instance of one reasoning as he 

acidemical instruction: Of business F.¢annot be supposed to knowfdid on the attributes of God, and the merey whieh is in the Sa- 


Wmuch, but itis not of very difficult acquirement; and observation®viour, seeking death, as a refuge, by his Own hand? I have 


has shown me, that good sense combined with principles and indus-Bfound some of his thoughts on duelling, in consequence of @ 


Btry, rarely fails of some share of success, in a land of commercial en-Brecent event in this city; the view he takes of that accursed 
Hierprise. 'The agreeable prospect to which Iso long and eagerly di-Bpractice, together with the joy he adverts to the advent of 


rected my attention, of being able, by my labor and economy, to se-F Christ, carries conviction to my mind. Ilis view of religion was 





cure a comfortable retirement in this country, to where I might oneBnot of a gloomy cast; but he was laboring under temporary fits 
§ day invite you, is, by the change, utterly annihilated; for, sacceed asBof insanity for some time. How little do we know of human 
I may in my new pursuit, I cannot hope to be able to accomplish§ nature, when we lightly attribute to men deliberate acts of self- 
Athis, at least for a great length of time. Abandon, therefore, dearf murder; such acts ere either rash, or are the effects of insanity 
Mother. I beseech you, the intention communicated in your letter, § Observe the feelings he laboured under to afford support to his Mo- 
received on this head. jf crossing the Atlantic. What wise or beneficial purpose could ith ther. Would he have leaped over board with his gold watch, his 

{t is assumed, by the London Journals, Ist, that the allied Ambassadors left Cou-Hyossibly answer? we might see each other it is true, but under cir- money, and other valuabie articles, in other than an unsound state 
stantinople on the 4th or Sth of December; Qdly, that the arrival of the RussianBoumstance so disadvantageous, that it were better we never met@of mind? [ dwell on this, as many, very many, have charged this 
Ainbaseador at Odessa was to be the signal for the Russian army to invade theMaoain. Tam provided with no means for your reception; | am with-Btruly amiable man with a deliberate intention of the act, chiefly 
Purhish Provinees; and, 3d!y, that the troops were to advance without waitingfout a home to invite you to, friendsto make your acquainted with, #founding their uacharitable opinions upon the fact of his asking to 
for farther orders from St. Petersburgh. If these assertions be true, war has com-Ror a single resource of comfort or amusement to present for your ac-§ be informed when the shipapproached Charleston. {I conclude, Sir, 
meneed, and is now probably raging iu the Provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia. sceptance. Leflect also, upon the length, fatigue, and, at your time § with “ alas, alas, poor Conway.” Your humble servant, 










standiag the Ambassadors. had demanded their passports. The latest account§ 
from Constantinople are to the 4th of December, at which time, it is stated, the Rus- 
sian Minister had already emburked, and that his. example was to be followed by§ 


the British and French on the following day. Nothing official, however, has been 


Put these conclusions, or rather the data from which they are drawn, may now 


ot be true, and we unfortunately have not the means of establisning either the} 
truth or fallacy of them. To set the business, however, in as clear a light as 
‘he state of things will admit of, we have inserted a series of editorial articles from 
the London Courier, consecutively, from the 2ist of Dee. to the 2d of Jan. the latest 
late. From these, our readers must judge for themselves, and we leave them 
weordingly to form their own opinions. ‘The extracts are, in our estimation, off 


yreat and intense interest. 


There are ruinours of a change ofthe British Ministry having been in contempla-¥% 








Rof life, even hazard, of the voyage, to be repaid at last by no enjoy- 
Minent. Oh, dear Mother, [ am as anxious to behold you as yom can 


possibly be to see me: but be not offended if I say, that Elook far- 





ther than you do into consequences Should it be the will of Provi- 


$ 






dence that my life is prolonged, andI am enabled, by my future ef- 
Bforts, to succeed in such a manner as may give me the means of in- 


will Lsay, “‘Come;" but till then, continue to reside among your 
neighbours and friends;—and may the Almighty grant my fervent 


J. BUCHANAN 
Sa eases omenasei « nD 
XHIBITION OF FANCY GLASS WORKiNG, SPLNNING, AND BLOW. 
ING, No. 202 Broadway, between John and Fulton-streets—MR. FINN 
begs to return his thanks tc the Public for the liberal patronage he has received 
since his arrival in New-York, and also begs to remind those persons w..0 have not 
witnessed the above novel and interesting Exhibition, that his stay in the before 


PRE FT EES 





viting you to partake of my hearth and board, it will be the mostp?mentioned city is very limited, owing to Mr. F.’sother engagements. ‘The various 
blissiul moment fate can have in store for me,—and gladly, joyfully p ornaments manufactured by the subseriber, in the presence of the Company, woul 


exceed the limits of an advertisement; for there is scarcely anything in nature or 
art, but whatcan be successfully imitated. ‘The numerous ornaments and specimens 
consisting entirely of Glass are for sale, aud form rare and curious presents for re- 






1 The facts seer » these, Lord rich expressed a desire to retire from® le _ poe en . . “rpg # 
on. ‘The facts seem to be these, Lord Goderi pr : ‘ Bpetition, and give yeu health, tranquility, and long life.” —After na- gone Ady a r imi kets # 
nage pe : grees ea io ; ‘ ssiop 2» cents. Free admission tickets $1 each, not transferable. 
ae ming a number of friends, he conc!udes, ‘Ihave more to say, but eens a b 5810 ts 3 . ausfera 
tion of the Joxs of his only child, last year. Lord Harrowby was offered vie Pre- ny paper compels me to reserve it toa future opportunity . Alas ! The Exhibition is open from 11 till 3, and 6 to 10/0’clock. | Feb. 16. 
s Ty t > 8 ‘ ~ . é ~ _ 2 _—— - - Se — 
bd . é : . s oe OAL SNUFF BOX}! S.—An assortmeut of these elegant Arti . hy tt 

adie . oe 4 sniv « _- he prese k sa ASSOFTS 8 cles, worthy ibe 
I speak of the future as we are only authorized to do of the present. attention of the curious, lately received and for sele by 
[ have feelings and forebodings, but I confine them to my own bo-% Feb. 16.) ue WM. SIMPSON, 66 Cheanut-st. Philadelphia. 
. —_—— som. Let us, in our separation, be patient and resigned. I do not, YLVESTER’S 120 Broadway.—On Wednesday the 20th inst. tve New-York 
Mr. Cooper has made his appearance at Drury Lane in Macbeth. We regret to gat this season, bid you discard hope, for it is the advent of our bless- 9 Lott ry will be drawo. $12,750 highest prize, Tickets $6, Half $3, Quarter 
ere by the London papers that it was a decided failure. It is a misfortune that® e¢ Saviour, whose coming brought hope and joy toall. But let us, $! 50. The next Class will be drawn March 5th, only 14,000 Tickets, $10,000 
Mr. C. selected Macbeth, apart in which he is seldom happy. Virginius or Damon Funder every event, console ourselves with the certain conviction highest prize. Tickets $5, Half $2.50, Quarter $1 25, fo be had in every Variety at 
vould probably have carried him safe through the ordeal. ee bile ane. Sie Pig nal } P 1 } thing but tl - N. & S. SYLVESTER’S New-York or Philadelphia. 

Don Miguel arrived in London on tie 30th. Every possible attention and re- that while we live, we live for each other, and that nothing Du ie N. B. Wanted Gold, Silver, and Ban of England Notes. Persons arriving from 


pect is paid him. Jast mortal stroke, which separates sou! and body, can sunder the tieB yrurope, would do well by selling their Sovereigns, &c. at our office. 


It is still uncertaja what will a a fare present French ministry. It is tthat has, through life, so closely united to us each other. My dear-B Fr Orders from the country meet particular attention 
oped, however, that M. Vilelle w ret be able P is gr nd c : o 4 Mi 7 s% : 
ped, however, that MM. Vilelle will ye able to stand his ground, and continue est Mother’s most affectionate child, 


the fatigues and anxieties of public life—having never recovered the domestic afflic- 


itiership, but declined, when the exeelient Lord Goderich consented, at the request 
ofthe King, to remain at his post, even at the sacrifice of his own feelings and com- 
jort. The extracts we have given will fuliy explain this transactivn. 


[Feb. 16. 


to direet the councils of France. > : ‘ P : . 
The Emperor of Russia has conferred the Military Order of St. Gearge on Ad-* EF felt it my duty to see the ¢ aptain of the Charleston Packet in 


iral Codrington, and written the gallant officer a highly complimentary letter on *Which he took shipping from this port, who has manifested a very 


W.A. CONWAY.” RR" CLOTHING EMPORIUM—_J ames A. ©amptield still continues his 


business at 303 Broadway, where in addition to a constant supply of ready 
made dresses for buys of any ace of the latest and most fashionable patterns to suit 


; the diferent tastes of parents, he now offers to the public an extensive assortunent 


sconduct at the battle of Navariao. honourable and humane interest in all which relates to the sad event, 9 of ready made linen, eravats, stiffuers, gloves, suspenders, clastic belts, &c. on the 
a who stated that when Mr. Conway came on board, he observed his# most rensenahle teres 
nd} 2; . 1 , om y his ve 7 {i Mourning dresses for boys furnished at the shortest notice without the del di- 
‘ ; ‘ ; sins “me oP ¢ cg , or bh $1 his vest—wear- Mourns ¥s furnished at the yrtest notice without the delay ordi 
nericon Governments upon this subject, has been laid before Congress, an- part © ingulat — Se dress, the some eee an on itablv clot “pdnorily attendant npon occasioas of family affliciions. 
‘lit published in the Nationa? Journal. We shall give insertion to some or all of g19§ only a pair of old thin slippers, and altogether unsuitably clothec § N. B. Gentleman’s clothing made to order at the shortest notice. 
* documents as soon as we receive them entire. We prefer publishing both sides for the season or for a voyage; that during the passage he was ex-¢ Sea ————_—_——— eS 
‘tthe argument ct the same time. b trp » potire , mite 3 > abin, seldom saving'} . 
wO"5 § tre mely retired, sat generally in a corner of the cabin, 7 ~ ; y nee tothe house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, N 
The commun’ cation relative to Mr. Conway, will be found extremely interesting.4 @OTe than merely returning a short answer to questions asked, Or org doors below St. Paul’s Church, between Fulton and Dey-strects. Mrs. Can*elo has 


"+ admire the f-eling that has prompted Mr. Buchanan to ea:leavour to preserve . Some civilities proffered; very usually reading in his Prayer book, ® connected the Millinery aud Dress Making with her Corset Establishment and naa 
le . ¢ © z 


Navigation of the St. Lawrence.—The correspondence between the British e 


(Feb. 16. 


ARD TO THE LADIES.—Mrs. Cantelo bas removed her Corset Warehouse. 
‘0. 203, Broadway, a few 





inemory oft.e unfortunate suicide from obloquy. a at other times much engaged in writing. Upon the morning off nv doubt by lier attention and puuctuatity to give satisfaction {Fab. 16 
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PORBIRY. 


From Pettit's Collection of Sacred Music. 


« Oh, sacred star of evening, tell, 
In. what unknown celestial sphere, 
Those spirits of the perfect dwell, 
Too pure to rest in sadness here? 
Roam they the chrystal fields of light 
O’er paths alone br angels trod,— 
Their robe, with heavenly lustre bright 
Their home, the paradise of God! 


oni 
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= wos 














and Mr. Pearman have volunteered, in a very handsome letter, to 
appear for his benefit to-night: ‘This is as it should be, and we trust 
there will be a good house, to reward the worthy manager accord- 
ingly. The pieces selected are Artaxerxes and Abon Hassan. 

it is most gratifying to us to be enabled to state, that the good im- 
pression made in favour of English operas will be followed in the 
most energetic manner, and that the spring campaign will be opened 
with a repetition of the old operas, improved by study, rehearsal and 
practice, and the introduction of some new ones. Mr. Horn, we 
trust, will be prevailed on to remain with us another year, and that 
he will, in the interim, fulfil his present intention of sending to En- 
gland for a further supply of musical compositions to bring out at 





Soul of the just! and canst thou soar, 
Amidst radient spheres sublime, 
Where countless hosts of Heaven adore, 
Through the unbounded march of time ’ 
And canst thou join the sacred choir 
. Through Heaven's high doom the strain to raise, 
Where seraphs strike the golden lyre, 
In ever-during notes of praise? 


Oh! who would heed the chilling blast 
That blows o’er time’s eventful sea, 


the commencement of the next season. 

A short time since we said a few words on the present depressed 
state of the drama, and intimated our intention of following the sub- 
ject up at a future opportunity. There are several causes existing 
for the general decline of the drama during the present age, but it 
will be sufficient for our purpose to point out the following.—Dearth 
of talent, both male and ‘tomale~the practice of authors making 
plays for actors, instead of compelling the actors to conform them- 
selves to the plays as heretofore—the system of starring—the inordi- 
nate introduction of showy pieces—the increased quantity of fashion- 
able reading in novels, magazines, reviews, &c —and the improved 





: : : ded agian 4 wo irees. The last, however, is 
ar deearats tall, tate geet. pant, state of society in private parties and soirees. T 


The bright wave of eternity ! 
And who the sorrows would not. bear 


one of the principal, for while the state of private society has been 
advancing, the state of the stage has been retrograding; so mueh so 











The preceding remarks were in part drawn from us by the circum- 
stanceof Mrs. Sloman’s partial failure in this city. This lady came 
hither, with a tolerable reputation, from England, and witha most 
exulted one from Philadelphia. She is, moreover, a very amiable, 
and estimable woman, and well deserving ot public patronage; yet 
we regret to say, that her exertions have notbeen rewarded by that 
applause, nor have the houses been altended, in a manner that could 
be any way gratifying toher. We have already accounted for the 
badness of the houses; not only in Mrs. Slomans’ case, but in others : 
and as for the lack of effect in her representations, we think that is 
in a measure to be explained by the discouragiug eflect of empty 
benches tothe mind ofa delicate and sensitive female, and the bad 
support whichshe has received from the other performers. The 
company indeed was never so bad (except in low comedy, in 
which it hasalways been strong,) as at present, for after Mr. Barry, 
there is scarcely a person who makes any pretensions to tragedy, 
and yet this poor woman has dragged herselfand the audience through 
Isabella, Mrs. Haller, Jane Shore, and Juliet. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we feela reluctance to enter upon a discussion of her 
merits—She lias not had a fair trial, and it does seem too much 
to pass sentence upon her, a stranger as she is, and our country- 
woman, too. 

Mr. Barty, in his performances with Mrs. Sloman, was most 
successful in Romeo and the Stranger—his Biron, in the Fatal Mar- 
riage, we thought rather a misconception, and certainly partook 
too much of the melo-drama style, with which all this gentleman's 
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‘that duving one half, perhaps, three fourths of the season an intellec- 
\tual man has far more inducements to pass his evenings at a 
| party, than to go to the theatre. Finding their houses deserted, the 
managers, instead of applying a remedy to the proper place, resorted 
ito stars, spectacles, and other novelties, which soon disgusted the 
man of real taste, andin the end produced a diseased appetite in 


rus ‘ *,* . 
CHe AMA, the public mind,{which required to be fed with increased quantities of 
— extravagance and bad taste, until the unnatural stimulus lost its effect 


: > inate : 
LONDON TITEATRICALS. altogether. This is fully exemplified in the introduction of such a 
| We bave seen a number of loose and absurd paragraphs in the in-! piece as the Gambler’s Fate, and the failure of it after it hed had a 
ierior London papers, relative to the reception and performances of | tew nights run. If it be asked, why do not the managers bring for- 
MIr. Kean and Mr Macready, since their return from this country, | ward in due rotation the fine old comedies and tragedies which de- 
‘ome of which have been copied by our contemporaries. We insert | lighted our fathers? the answer is obvious+there are no persons liv- 
ihe following notices, becausejwe find them in a respectable work, ing, with one or two exceptions, to take the first parts. Our Garricks, 
(New Monthly Magazine) and because they appear to us to be just| and Kembles, and Siddons’s, and O’Neils are gone, and the mana- 
and rational. gers having spent all their money upon stars and spectacles, have been 
Drury-Lane Theatre.—Mr. Macready has re-apperred, after his long obliged, or have allowed the good second rate aetors to fall into neg- 
absence, with physical powers considerably strengthened, and without | lect ;—or the latter, seeing the rage for starring, have attempted to 
any of that alloy, in point of taste, which American audiences are | become stars themselves, and have thereby either perished in the at- 
sometimes supposed to foster. He chose Macbeth for his first charac- tempt, or rendered themselves unfit for any thing. We could point 
ier,—perhaps the most difficult. in the whole range of, tragedy, —and | out a number of the latter class who are going about the world like 
although his performance was sometimes calculated to raise a doubt | wandering Jews, and wills» continue to wander, a burthen to the 
as to the justice of his conceptions, and was occasionally impaired by public, and a nuisance to themselves to the end of their miserable 
the nervous sensibility incident to the undertaking, it was replete | lives. Under such a state of things, what inducement has an author 
with traits of high intellect, and presented several most splendid and | to write? he must condescend to wrile a play for a particular actor, 
heroic pictures. His silent acting in the earlier scenes—chiefly felt} and render his genius subservient to the notions and peculiarities— 
in the abstraction of his manner, as open to all skyey influences, , 


which is the great imaginative quality of the part, was excellent; but | And even if an author does thus condescend to prostitute his talent, 
he did not succeed equally weil in the delivery of the verse. To us he | and is successful in his measure, the character (for among other ab- 
seemed too fitful, hurried, and familiar. The prodigious rapidity of the | 

action in Macbeth seems to usespecially to require the exclusion of the | 


Of such a transient world as this, 
When hope displays, beyond its care, 
So fair an entrance into bliss. 








tones and manners of ordinary life, from-which it differs so ama-|meral, adding nothi: 


(juired a sort of grave music in our thought, of which we require some 

echa from him who speaks them. This observation does not, how- | the true interests of the Drama, and sufficient to account for its 
ever, apply to the soliloquy beginning, “ Ifit were done when ’twere | present degraded state, we shall say afew w ovds upon the subject, 
done, then 'tw¢re well it were done quickly; which was given : 
with uncommon vigour and freshness. so as to make us feel how 
thought was snggesting thought, and image crowding onimage, in a 
powerful and strongly agitated mind. His scene after the murder 
of Duncan, distinguished by the fearful whisper in which he begins; 
his interview with the desperate wretches whom he incites to mur- 
der Banquo; his banquet-scene ; and, generally, his last act, were 
marked by the same tremulous force which they always possessed, 
and exhibited little novelty; but his manner of delivering the speech, 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow,” struck us as beautiful 
and new, though we can hardly deseribe how it was. [fis attitudes 
are occasionally rather too constrained ; but there are three in the 


fearful deeds, and should be solemnly uttered; and they have ac-! and evanescent. 
Having shown that the present system is replete with mischief io 





be well done—and thus remove the general impression, that it will be 
badly done. It is, in fact, now taken for granted, that, unless some 
shining star is present, every piece attempted at a theatre will be 
regularly murdered, es the phrase is. What an impression to be 
resting on the public mind! and yet, who will say that such an im- 
pression is groundless? Until this is removed, it will be in vain to 
) expect that any house will be regularly and properly attended. But the 





last scene which are studies for an historical painter—first, where he | public taste requires variety, and the variety must be good; We 


bids Macduff “ let fall his blade on vu'nerable crests,” aad stands | would therefore by no means exclude melo-dramatic representation 


| perhaps mortal deformities—of a blockhead, or his piece is damm'd. | 


surdities of the modern school there is only one hero in the play) will | 
| not fit any other person, and therefore becomes temporary and ephe- | 


ng tothe general stock of literature, but soon | 
zingly in its progress; its “lightest words’ are the precursors of | passing away to make room for another equally fleeting, worthless, ! 


of reforming these abuses. "The grand remedy, in our opinion, is, | 
to form good stationary companies, and to get up the old classic | 
| pave in a style which their merits entitle them to. Het no pley be | 
attempted, unless it can be well performed in all its principal parts— | 
let the public know, that when a performance is advertised, it will, 





holding up his sword with careless ease, secure in the charm which 


—that should come in its turn, but the pieces should be judiciously | 


acting is tinged. His Romeo was a dashing sort of effort, exhib- 
iting talent rather out-running his judgment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Knight sailed in the Saluda, for Charleston, ona 
professional tour to that city, Savannah, and Augusta—returning by 
way of Fayettville, Richmond, &c.—The merits of Mrs. K. as an 
English Ballad singer, (of which she is the best in this country) ar 
well known, and have been often spoken of in this paper. We sin- 
cerely trust, her expedition will be a successful one, and will reward 
her in a manner her merits deserve. 

Miss Poeck is engaged, and playing at the Bowery with great 
eclat. We shall endeavour to speak of her next week. * 

Mr. Flynn attracts considerable attention et the Chatham. 
have not yet seen him. 

We understand that Mr. Henry Wallack is disengaged. If this be 
the fact, we hope be will meet with an engagement at the Park— 
he is a great acquisition to any Theatrre. 


—_—_— ————_— — ——— 
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NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


———— 








Ships. | Masters. Daysof sailing from , Days uf sailing from 
\ New York. Liverpool. 
| No.1. James Cropper, Graham, Jan. 1, May J, Sept. 1,' Feb. 16, Janei6, Oct. 16, 
| 4. York, De Cost, “8 * 8& * BH © 4 & Os @ oy 
| 3. Manchester, W.Lee,jr. © 16, “ 16, “ 16,/Mar. 1,July 1,Noy. J 
2. Wm. Byrnes, (|Hackstaff, “ 24, “ 24, * 24) &@ 8 & Bg w @B@ 
1. Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1, June 1,Qct. 1,) “ 16, 1g, “© 16 
4. Geo. Canning, (Allyn, “&* &* B& * 9 * BE & 2B. 
3. Pacific, Crocker, “ WW, * 1G * 06, April 1, Ang. 1,Dee. 1 
| 2. John Jay, iMuldrege,' “ 23, “ % «Hi «§§ @ «© @& w 8B 
| 1. Florida, Tiukham, Mar. 1, July 1,Nov. 1;, “ 16, “ 16, © 46, 
4. Napoleon, Smith, - o * & a * oe oS, 
| =. Canada, Rogers, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,Jan. 1,May 1,Sep. 1, 
2. Birmingham, Harris, “2, * hh ees * BS. Ge SS, 
1. Britannia, Marshal}, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 
4. Silus Richards, 'Holdrege,} “© 8&8 “ 8 “ & & 24, & Q4 w Qy, 
3. New York, Bennet, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,\Feb 1, June 1,Oct. 1, 
2. Silvanus Jenkins Macy, “ me “2 * Shi * Ot rae CS, 
Passage in the Cabin te Liverpool, thinty guingas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
guincos: including beds, bedding, wine, aud stores of every description. 


No. } and 3, Old Line.—Owners, Il. Wright & Son, F. Thompson, B. Marshal! 
land J."Paompsoa. No.2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sam) 
Hicks & Sons.—No. 4, Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinne & Co. 
Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d Line, Win. and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Pisa & Crary. 





NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





Ships. | Masters. | Davs ef sailing from Days of sailing from 
} New York. | London, 
| No.1. Brighton, |Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. T,iFeb. 25, June 25, Oct. 27 
1. Columbia, tne vio, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,]Mar. 25, July 25, Nov.25, 


1. Corintii.n, 


Chadwick} Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. an Ap'l. 205, Aug.25, Dec.2: 
1. Cortes, | 


| 
{ 
| Sprague, | Apl> 3, Aug. 1, Dec. }) May 25, Sep.25, Jan. 27 
| Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guincas: from London, thirty-fce 
| guincus: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

No.1, Old Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 156 Front street New York- 
| Agent in London, Geo. Wildes. 

N.}. The ships of this line will touch at Cowes each way, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving passengers. Steam boats run constantly fiom that place tu the Continen: 


and to differeut parts of England. 
seems to enclose him as with magical armour; next, when the en- | selected, and well got up. We do not mean, selected and got ap in| — 


chantment is-broken, and he stands, in breathless horror, gazing on | 
him who is “ not of woman born,” every muscle relaxed, as one who 

looks on a wild beast about to devour him; and last, where he has 

fallen, covered with wounds, and collecting all the old heroism of 
his character to die, fixes a look full of resolution and defianee on his 

enemy, resting, as he kneels, erect on his sword, and instantly falls 

dead. He was well supported by Wallack in Macduff, and admi- 

vably by Cooper in Banquo, whose spectral solemnity as the ghost, 

added much tothe effect of the banquet scene. 

Covent Garden Theatre. —Mr. Kean has been acting, if not with 
greater spirit, with much more care, and his better taste, than for 


weeks without the intervention of any othercharaeter. There is no 
comparison in real merit between these performances as at present 
go the first is a part of bustle, containing some Lrilliant points, 


ut without the harmony produced by a pervading intellect; the last, | out and published, specifying when each would come in turn to be E. Quesnel, Paino—3, Bonuafie, Boisgerard & Co. 


a most animated picture, in which the strongcontrasts are even less re- 
markable than the entire keeping. 


personal accomplishments with which Mr. Kemble is so eminently 
endowed. In the “New Way to Pay Old Debts,” Mr. Kemble 
though filling a part beneath his usual range, lent more than his per- 
gon and his name to the attractions of the play; his Welborn was 
entirely delightful. In the graceful supplication, the careless yet 
gentlemanly demaanour, the modest self-rebuke, the gaiety and. the 
assumed importance, he was almost equally happy Farren, as Mar- 
rall, was but half a Munden;—but what praise is itto be half! Much 
€ 00d objurgation was thrown away on the imperfect manner in which 
the arrangements of some of Mr. Kean’s scenes were conducted ; but 
the true cause was little guessed—that the actor, who electrified the 
audience at night, was-obliged to remain during the rest of the week 
on a bed of sickness, which he never quitted except to act; so that 
the plays had'not the benefit of his attendance at a single rehearsal.— 
As he has evidently gathered strength as his engagement proceeded, 
we trust his threatened retirement at the close of the seasons will be 
deferred for many years.—Dec. fF. 


—=i—— 
NEW YORK THEATRICALS: 

Tie Opera.—After one of the greatest houses ever seen at the 
Park, to witness the third representation of Artaxerxes, at Mr. 
florn's Benefit; the Manager very wisely re-engaged the three great 
.. -wocelists for an additional three nights, which additional three nights 
“ave been well attended. In gratitude for the spirited exertions of 
‘Wr. Sim to enable them to come before the public under such 


point of scenery merely, but in point of acting also ; and here a strong 

company would be almost as advantageous as in comedy or tragedy. | 
Nor should an aetor be over fastidious about his part—he should be | 
engaged, with the understanding, that he is to play, occasionally, for | 
the general good, as well as for the gratifieation of his own venity, | 
as John Kemble has frequently done before him. If ne refuses to | 
do this, provided the requisition is not unreasonable, let the manager | 
report him. to the public for their indignation—a few sach examples | 
would soon reduce the refractory to obedience. We will suppose, | 
then, that the manager of the Park, or the Bowery, or any other| 


| Theatre, engages as strong a company as the country will afford, 
saveral seasons. His Richard and Sir Giles Overreach have proved | in tragedy, comedy, opera, melo-drama. and farce, and brings out 


so attractive, that they have been repeated alternately for several | the pieces he attempts in a complete and perfect manner,—wiil not the * 


all | 
public reward him accordingly? We say, decidedly, they will, even | 
if he doubles his salary list. A good and efficient conypany being 
| organized, a list of the best comedies and tragedies should be made 


_acted; nights also slrould be set apart for the different kinds of en- | 


Melo Drama; on Friday and Saturday, a repetition of Melo Drama 


plan would enable: the public to make their choice, not only of the | 
kind play, but the play itself, and the night which they shail de-| 
vote fo dramatic amusement,—an arrangement of great conven-| 
ience, and would prevent the collision of private parties with | 
favourite nights at the Theatre. A company capable of doing | 
all this, must, of necessity. be exceedingly numerous and ex-| 
pensive; but we do not entertain a shadow of doubt of: their | 
being jtalent enough in the Country to form’such a company ; | 
and of there being liberality enough im the communty to/| 
support it. There is a reform wanted in another quarter, 
and should at all events be forthwith made the supernumera- 
ry department. The dresses of the worthies forming this. corps, 
to say the least, are not superfine, nor their merits very nu- 
merous, as the public and the stars very well know, Look, for ‘in- | 
stance, at those “reverend ranges in robes’ who compose the Senate | 
of Venice, who could find it i their hearts to blame Jaffer for con- 
spiring to “ cut the throats” of such a raggamuffin conclave? Such 
another-crew as we have sometimes seen exhibited at the Park, we 
+never beheld in the whole course of our wanderings through this 
wicked world. The writers also, are frequently but one remove 
front the Senators; but whether for the worse or for the better, no 
mortal man cartell. We think the whole of these gentry were put 
to the right about instantly, Senators and all, for it is high time such 
a squad were ousied. Many other things ocenr to us now which 








@avourable auspices as they have done in the course of the series of 
Opera's which the town has just witnessed, Mrs. Austin, Mr. Horn, 


may advert to hereafter—we have merely thrown out those hints 
for the present. 





and Opera, or a Benefit, as may be necessary and advisable. This) -—-—----—--——- 





NEW-YORK AND TAYRE PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. | Days of sailing from | Days of sailing fro 
New York. { Havre. 
No.1. Cadmus, Orne, Nov.15, Mar. 1, Junel5, Jan. 1, Ap'l.15, Aug. ! 


Stephania Pell, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb.15, Junel 5, Oct. 15, 
1. Edw. Quesnel, Hawkins, Dec. 1, Mar15, July 1, Jun. 15, May 1, Aug.15, 
2. Prance, Funk, “15, April, “ 15, Feb. 1, “ 15, Sept.! 
Montano, Smith, Fob. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar. 15, July 15, Nov.15, 
2. Edw. Bonaffe, Hathaway Jan. 1,Ap. 15, Aug. 1, Feb. 15, June 1, Sept.l5 
. Bayard, Robinson, “ 15,May 1, “ 15,Mar. 1, “ 15,Oct. J 
Heury 4th Skiddy, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, Ap'l.15, Aug 15, Dee. 15° 


= 


2. Queen Mah, BRutman, eb. 1,Mayl5, Sept 1, Mar. 15, July 1, Qe. 15’ 
2. Don Quixote, Clark, * 15, June 1, “ 15, April 1, “ 15,Noy.1° 
Sully, Macy, Ap’l. 1, Aug. 1,Dec. 1, May 15,Sept.15, Jan.15,° 


Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inctading 
ds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Old Line.—Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. Agents 
nt Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and: Sccoad line-.—-Azents, Cras- 
sous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl streets, New York. Ageuts at Huvre °y 





. F | *,* Tho whole of these vessels are of the very first description, are exceeding! 
In the first, he was supported by | tertainment; thus, on Monday a tragedy may be performed; on} welj found, and commanded by the most experienced navigators. 
Mr. Kemble in Richmond, and Mr. Serle in Buckingham ; both ex-| Tuesday, an Opera; on Wednesday, a Comedy; ou Thursday, a | and convenience fur the passengers 
pare | played, thongl: Richmond gives scope fortittle beyond those | 


Livery. comfort 
is provided by the owners, and unremitting at 
tention shewn by the eaptuine and officers of the voy age 


CONDITIONS.—Price of the‘ ALBION, Ste Dollars per annum (exclusive of 
postege)—payableinadvatice. All persons becoming subscribers, will be expecteil 
to continue their subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishment is made 
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subseription, and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected to continue througii 
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